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WE NOW OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR ‘SALE, 


ISSUE of One Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollar ($150,000) 
Five Per Cent. (5%) Thirty 
(30) Year GOLD BONDS of 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York.) 


Principal payable January Ist, 1931. Interest payable 
July Ist and January Ist. Both payable in Gold Coin 
of the United States, of the present standard of weight 
and fineness, FREE FROM ALL TAXATION, EITHER 
STATE OR FEDERAL. SECURED by Mortgages on 
Land Colonies of THE SALVATION ARMY. SINK. 
ING FUND OF TWO PER CENT. (2%), with the 
ADDED SECURITY that the PRINCIPAL and IN- 
TEREST are unconditionally guaranteed by THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


Coupon Bonds of $500.00 each, 
bearing interest from July, 1901 


It will be noted that the payment of the interest on, and 
principal of these bonds, is based upon a DOUBLE security, 
which cannot fail to be regarded as amply sufficient to 
secure the full payment on the day the money is due. This 
double security places these bonds on a par with the best 
that are offered to investors, with the added advantage that 
they pay a higher rate of interest than most other first-class 
bonds. 

Tae SaLvaTion Army Corporation is in most excellent finan- 
cial condition, They own equity in New York City property, 
and property throughout the United Sta es, andan amount 
of excess of assets over liabilities amounting to $686,420.63, 
All their accounts are carefully examined by an expert ac- 
countant and public auditor, in detail, and the truth of this 
statement attested to after careful examination. This, to- 
gether with their most able business management, makes 
their guarantee of these Bonds a security beyond question. 

The investor has the added satisfaction of knowing that 
his money is put to the best possible use, and will be handled 
by men who are honest, capable, and thoroughly understand 
their business, and who are willing to do the work, receiv- 
ing in compensation just money enough to pay for the most 
modest living expenses. Thus their services are rendered 
to those in interest—the lender and the borrower—at actual 
cost. 

Among the subscribers of these bonds are the following. 
named gentlemen, who give us permission to say they feel 
confident that the interest will be paid-as agreed, and the 
principal on the day it is due: 


WASHINGTON E. CONNOR, Esq., 
Hon. MYRON T. HERRICK, 
GEORGE B. HOPKINS, Esq., 
Hon. JOHN E. MILHOLLAND, 
Hon. BENJAMIN F. TRACY. 
We offer, subject to sale, the above described Bonds. 
Copies of prospectus, and other information desired, may 
be had upon application at our office. 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, 
135 Broadway, New York City. 





UNITED ‘STATES TRUST GOMPANY . 
OF NEWYORK, - | 
45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital ° * » » $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - - « $11,152,346 
Decree eet Serr 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be, entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 


. Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 


will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 
TRUSTEES. 


WILiLIaM H. Macy, JB 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H ScHwas, 


W. BayaRD CUTTING, 

CHARBLEs 8. SMITH, 

Wm ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLS, 

ALEXANDER E, O&B, Lzwis Cass LEDYaegD, 
MARSHALL FIELD. 
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PROSPECT 
PARK SOUTH 


be great wealth of New York City is in 
her real estate. Enormous fortunes have 
been made by constantly increasing values. 

Brooklyn is growing out of all proportion to 
any other section of the greater city. Prices 
are yet very low in comparison with .those of 
Manhattan. A few years will see the com- 
pletion of four bridges and a tunnel tying the 
two islands together. Values are going up in 
anticipation. It is a singular fact that the big 
profits in Brooklyn real estate are being made 
by out of town people from Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Chicago, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Boston, etc. You can participate in these 
profits by an investment now. 

Prospect Park South is the most successful 
of all the developments in the city. Photo 
graphic illustrations and all particulars sent 
on request. 

During ten years no investor through me has 
lost a dollar in Brooklyn real estate. 

Ample banking and personal references in- 
cluding the New York INDEPENDENT, THE 
OUTLOOK, CHRISTIAN WORK, etc. 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway, New York City, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
begs to announce a Netw Nowel by 
the author of “Richard Carvel.” 


THE CRISIS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“ RICHARD CARVEL,” the author says, was written as the first of a series of novels, which, while in no sense 
sequels or interrelated in any way, have a distinct historical sequence. as pictures of American life at different 

In that book we followed the character of the Cavalier, both in the colonial society of Maryland and the fashion- 
able life of London prior to and during the early days of t ie American Revolution. 

The «scenes of ‘‘ The Crisis’’ are laid in St. Louis. nearly a century later. The heroine of the story, Virginia 
Carvel, a great sea man of Richard Carvel, serves to connect the stories in interest. The hero, Stephen Brice, 
is a young New land lawyer seeking fortune in the Southern city 
Among the many characters in the historical setting of the story we meet Grant, a poor farmer,—later the 
eatest general in the army Sherman, ent of a small street car line,—later also a conspicuous and picturesque 
feure in the history of: time, and Lincoln, a struggling country lawyer,—later as President in our greatest 


national crisis. 

To all who followed the fortunes ‘of Richard Carvel, this charming romance of his great- 
granddaughter should be filled with interest. She sustains most gracefully the family traditions, 
and in her we can see a nobler, finer Dorothy Manners of the 19th Century. 

Aside from the narrative, Mr. Churchill has given, with rare skill, a picture of the typical 
reserved New England gentleman, “fed from within with all the strength he needs,” as opposed 
to the haughty, brave aristocrat of the South at the time of the Civil war. 

His pictures of Lincoln, Grant and Sherman are graphic, as may be noted by the following 
extracts from letters of Stephen Brice to his mother— 


Of Lincoln. 


“* When he saw me, the President rose to his great height, a sombre, towering figure in black. He wears a 
scraggy beard now. But the sad smile, the kindly eyes in their dark caverns, the voice—ali were just the same. I 
stopped when I looked upon the face. it was sad and lined when I had known it, but now all the agony endured by 
the millions, North and South, seemed written on it. 

“* Don’t you remember me, Major ?’ he.asked. The wonder that he had remembered me! I took his big, bon 


hand, which reminded me of J! udge pple’s. Yes, it was just as if I had been with him always, and he were si: 
the gaunt country lawyer.” 


Of Grant. 


‘When the General had finished reading the dispatches, he folded them sg and put them in his pocket. 

“* Sit down and tell me about this last campaign of yours, nw ht he said, I talked with him for about half an 
hour. I should apes A talked to him. He isa marked con’ to Sherman in this respect. I believe that he 
only opened his lips to two questions. You may well believe that they were worth the asking, and that,they re: 
vealed anintimate knowl of our march from Savannah. I was interrupted many times by the arrival of different 
generals, aides, etc. He there smoking, imperturbable. Sometimes he said ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ but oftener he merely 
nodded his head. Once he astounded by a brief question an excitable young lieutenant, who floundered, The 
general seemed to know more than he about the matter he had in hand.” 


Of Sherman, 


“TI think his simplicity-his most remarkable trait: You should see him as he rides through the army, an erect 
figure, with his clothes all an and pet and ane of white sock showing above his 1ow shoes. You can 
hear his name running from file to file ; and sometimes the new regiments. can’t cheering. He generally says 
to the Colonel : ‘Stop that noise, sir. Don’t like it.’”’ ' 


The parting words of Judge Whipple to Brice are characteristic of that striking personality. 


“T sent you to Abraham Lincoln—that you might be pose ae the West. You were born again. I saw it 
when you came back. I saw it in er face. O , he with sudden eloquence, “ would that his hands— 
Abraham Lincoln’s hands - might be 


upon all who complain and.cavil and criticise, and think of the little things 
in life! Would that his spirit might possess their spirit ! ” 


The great popularity of “ Richard Carvel,” 375,000 copies of this novel having been sold, 
has led the publishers to print 100,000 copies for the first edition of “The Crisis.” i 
The indications are that the first orders will consume the entire stock. 
The book has eight charming illustrations 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


In size and style it is uniform with ‘Richard Carvel,” being 
55 a 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 








66 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK. | 
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ESTERBROOK'S == == 





UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE ,cartsc 


G. F. WHITE, 30 West St.. Boston, Maen. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Broxr.. Paper Makers, Westfleid, Masa. 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 
—_ LS 


EDUCATION 
CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


6 pes, ig et me. for whayp Boye 10 0 ‘to 13, at ime 
ot entrance preferred. References: Bishop HUNTINGTON, 
Bishop WHITEHEAD, FOUR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 

. B. WHEELER, A.M., PRIN. 


oa Nas 














New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Welis. Four acres for out- door sports, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 16° cores ocraunates. 


100 special Scholarships of 
Seach. Located close to the 


Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


COLCATE ACADEMY 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


A Boys’ School, of thorough acislerentp and high moral char- 

acter ; prepares for College or Scientific School. Gymnasium ; 

a grounds for athletic games. Fali term begins Sept. 12. 
ress 


F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


Williston Seminary. 


—— boys for any college or scientific school. 
sical, chemical, biological laboratories: gymnasium, etc 
athletic field with Y% mile track, Opens September, 1gor. 


JosgrH H. Sawver, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


Conducted under the auspices of 
bi my" College, Columbia University 
w building for an eer gg 1901. 
Superior equipment for Kinde Ph sical Culture, 
ION. 




















Library. Phy- 
New 





ence, Art and Manual at Trad at 
THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPAR 
For pc izeaier address 
arr T. DUTTON, A.M. 


ARE ang 
OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE September 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


A progressive Christian College os hly equi 

libraries, museums, laboratories, an asia, "seventeen built 

ings. Departments: The ere. the Ace Academy, the Theologica] 

Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in drawin ng 

= painting, “ig iB four a, ——— a in Physical Train- 
° ghty-four instructors, stu 

For full information address the Secretary, ave ae vee. 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics, 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited, 
Send for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 











WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year beoins Sept.18. Endowed college others tot 3 witb 
advanced courses for high school graduates and ers not wish- 
tng full college course. Native French snd Germ usic = 
art. Steam heat, electric lighting, etc. New brick de Mgr 
added. G7sineiom, tennis. golf, extensive grounds. af 
and healthfully located, within 3) miles of Boston. 

home influences, For catalogue, address the eee AE Nora 


TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


WHitt SULPHUR SPRING HOTEL. 
Saratoga Lake, N. Y. 
18th Season. Boating, Bathing, Fishing. Boats free to guests. 
THOMAS C. LUTHER, Proprietor, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


AND ON 
got Lane CHAMPLAIN 


d upward per week. 
IN 


Send eal er LiVastrated Book. 
VERMONT |“: ™: Ssbrosdway Wor. 4” 
FAST ITALIAN LINE. 
Regular tri-weekly Sailings. 
EXPRESS POSTAL STEAMERS FROM NEW YORK TO 


NAPLES-GENOA AND OTHER MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. 

Large, well ventilated Cabins. Excellent Meals (Wine Included. 
Attendance Unsurpassed. Rates, $66 and upwards. 

PROPOSED SAILINGS: From New York 


Buchessa di Genova, = = May 18, 8 a.m. 
Citta di Torino, = = = June 3, 8a. me 
Nord America. = = = Juneis,7 a. 
Duchessa di Genova, = = July 3, 9a. 


Cabins can be secured by applying vs any of - e princtpal Steam 
ship Agents in the Unite States and anada, 0 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD « & CO., 
General Passenger Agents, 
Telephone, 4161 Broad. 29 WALL Sf., NEW YORK, 


DOCTORS SAY 


during the heated term take wife and the children and 
GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


























Bost, 2 
‘OST, 
re iniik. Send * cents for 
call an free at offices 
Book ng MMER HOMES,” of 176 
Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses. wi 
of board, facilities, attractions. etc. 

IN NEW YORK: 113, 165, 171, 425, 1,854, 1,870 Broadway, 
287 4th Ave., 3 Park Place, 787 6th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 
158 East 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 182 5th Ave., ticket 
offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St.. 98 Broadway. 
Eagle Office. 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 

J.C, ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


cone £129 Dr SAACHOMPSON) EYE WATER 
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SURE CURE £2 
WRINKLES 


eeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
p George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
Look for the name on 


every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 











GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP ¢ 
Send for “ Bivycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE soston ro tiverroo. 


First Cabin, 860, upward», depending on steamer. Splendid 
ateamer “Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, June 5th: “ Cestrian”’ 
9,000 tons, June 12th; ** W edian” (new), 10,500 tons, June 

h; “Devonian” wy 11,000 tons, July 10t 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


READING NOTICES 


CAUTION! Witch Hazel is not Pond’s Extract and can- 
not be used for it. Ordinary Witch Hazel is sold in bulk. 
diluted, easily turns sour and generally contains “wood 
alcohol,” which is an irritant exte ly, and taken in- 
ternally isa deadly poison. Pond’s Extract is sold only in 
sealed bottles, enclosed in buff wrapper, has been used for 
over half a century and is guaranteed strong and pure.—Ez. 











Modern House Henting. 

Comparatively few people are aware of the great comfort, 
evenness of heat, freedom from coal gas and dust, and the 
great economy of fuel that is attained by the use of modern 
low pressure steam or hot water heating as compared with 
other methods. 

The celebrated Furman Boilers manufactured by The 
Herendeen Manufact Company, Geneva, N. Y., have 
attained a high degree of merit and have won the highest 
prizes at all the great Exhibitions of the world during the 
pest fifteen years. This Company has just issued a new 

“per book on modern house heating, which is sent free 
on request. 


‘°A Summer Paradise.”’ 

_We recommend the D. & H. R. R. rail route to the Expo- 
sition, a from Buffalo via Niagara Falls, 1000 Islands, 
St. Lawrence River and Rapids. Montreal, Lake Champlain, 
Lake George and Saratoga Springs as a poumey of uninter- 
rupted delight. This enables you to visit the famous summer 
resorts and make side-trip, if you wish, to Au Sable Chasm 
Adirondack Mountains, etc. “A Summer Paradise,” issued 
by the Delaware & Hudson R. R., is a beautiful, iliustrated 
guide to these noted resorts. Sent on receipt of four 
=~ postage. J. W.Burdick,Gen Passenger Agent, Albany, 

. Y.—Adv, 





Little 
Biscuit 
for 
Dainty 
Little 


So flaky and creamy 
they melt in your 
mouth. 


Made by 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 





TMENT SECURITIES. 
W. R. Todd & Co., 


409 Walnut Street, 49 Wall Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
~ as Second-Class Mail Matter, 
Terms of subscription, payable in advance ; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to Forelgn Coemey in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week, 
before chi is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 
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O’NEILL’S 
Sale of Needful Things 
FOR’ COUNTRY HOUSES 


Our under price sale of Summer Furnishings now going on gives you a chance to supply your 
needs at a great saving, ‘The assortment includes most everything necessary to make the sum- 


mer home attractive and comfortable. 


FURNITURE 


White Enameled Dressers, French plate mirror and 9 75 
3 large drawers, worth 13.00 n 
White Enamelled Wash Stands with 8 drawers and 4 98 
closet, worth 7.50 “ 
White Enamelled Cottage Chairs, woven cane seats j 48 
and caned backs, worth 2.00 . 


SPECIAL BED OUTFIT 
A GREAT BARGAIN! 


It consists of a White Enamelled Bed with one-inch pillars 
and brass vases, one double Woven Wire Spring and one 
Fibre Combination Mattress, all sizes. : 

(> Regular Price 12.75. 


8.75 COMPLETE 


CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES 


Boobinet Ruffled Curtains, with lace and insertions, 1 10 
3 yards long Rey CB cg 


Pair. 

Cross Stripe Snowflake Curtains at 25 per cent. less 1 25 
than the regular Prevailing Prices : é 

air. 


MATTINGS 


Japanese Mattings, Cotton Warp, good designs, 40 8 25 
yards " 





Note these specimen values : 


GLASSW. 
Pressed Tumblers, doz......... 
Banded Tumblers, doz 
Water Bottles, each...........eececees 6: bs0e vec capesaes 
Sugar and Cream Sets 
Bowls, 8-imnch, ...........c.cceeerccccccceccccteccccet boos 10c 
Oil and Vinegar Cruets 


REFRIGERATORS and ICE CHESTS 
Our Celeorated ‘Leonard’ Cleanable Refrigerators and 
Ice Chests will preserve Ice and Food longer than any other 


makes. Refrigerators ,........0....e00s 8.48 up 
Ice Chests.........scccccececes 5.98 up 
Complete line of Water Coolers and Filters at lowest prices. 


OIL STOVES 
The ** Brooklyn” Celebrated blue flame wick stove, 3 98 
2 Burners, 2.75; 8 Burners ¢ 
Other makes at very attractive prices. 


OUTDOOR GOODS 
Garden Hose, 25 foot lengths, fully warranted for 2.00 
the year 1901, at 
“Fairy” or “Gem” Nozzles. .,.........- bebe ckhe be 
Cond Burat BatAyes. o.oo. ccs cess ccvcccccwnncesccse 
Hardwood Hose Reels 


Seecccceseseees 


I@- BUY YOUR GROCERIES IN NEW YORK—AT O’NEILL’S. You'll always find them 
fresh, appetizing and a little lower in price than you would have to pay elsewhere. 

Ie@- ALL CASH PURCHASES, except Sewing Machines and BICYCLES, delivered free to any 
railroad station within 100 miles of New York City. .Orders by mail promptly filled. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York 
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Follow an investment in a Babcock Carriage. 


Security is paramount. 


BABCOCKS are constructed along 


lines of safety as well as beauty. They are the outcome of years 
of experience in carriage building. Write us your requirements and 
let us suggest something specially suited to them. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Watertown, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World. 


The formal dedication 
and opening of the Pan- 
American Exposition at 
Buffalo took place on the 2oth inst. All 
the American republics were represented, 
and congratulatory messages were re- 
ceived from the Presidents of South 
American countries. More than 100,000 
people entered at the gates. The guest 
of honor was Vice-President Roosevelt, 
who welcomed the exhibiting republics 
in behalf of the United States and de- 
livered a long address, pointing out at 
the beginning “the falsity of the belief 
that any one of us is to be permanently 
benefited by the hurt of another,” and 
asserting that “it is for the interest of 
every Commonwealth in the Western 
Hemisphere to see every other Common- 
wealth grow in riches, happiness, and 
manliness.” Those parts of his oration, 
and of the following address of Senator 
Lodge, that have especially excited in- 
terest and comment, were the passages 
relating to the Monroe Doctrine. The 
Vice-President said: 


For the Monroe 
Doctrine 


“The United States has, and ought to have, 
and must ever have, only the desire to see her 
sister republics in the Western Hemisphere 
continue to flourish, and the determination 
that no Old World power shall acquire new 
territory hereon this Western Continent. We 
of the two Americas must be left to work out 
our own salvation along our own lines; and if 
we are wise we will make it understood as a 
cardinal feature of our joint foreign policy 
that on the one hand we will not submit to 
territorial aggrandizement on this continent 
by any Old World power; and that, on the 
other hand, among ourselves each nation must 
scrupulously regard the rights and interests 
of the others, so that instead of any one of us 
committing the criminal folly of trying to rise 
at the expense of our neighbors, we shall all 


strive upward in honest and manly brother- 
hood, shoulder to shoulder.” 


“We seek no extension to the south- 
ward,” said Senator Lodge, who also re- 
marked that we intended to control the 
isthmian canal and were “ abundantly 
able alone to guarantee its neutrality.” 
Turning to the Monroe Doctrine, which 
he urged the South American and Cen- 
tral American countries to support, he 
continued as follows: 


“That doctrine is that no possession now 
held by Europe is to be disturbed, but that 
Europe is to acquire no new possessions and 
to extend no old ones. Under no pretense 
can we of the American hemisphere suffer Eu- 
rope to enter in and establish colonies or seek 
to partition Central or Southern America. 
We cannot, we will not permit any great mili- 
tary power to enter this hemisphere, settle 
down by our firesides, force us to create great 
standing armies and from some point of van- 
tage offer an eternal menace to our peace. We 
ask you to be true to the doctrine which we 
announced seventy-five years ago. If you will 
put your faith in it and be true to it we will 
defend it. 

“No American soil shall be given up to any 
power of Europe. We wish nothing but friend- 
ship with Europe; we do not seek to meddle ia 
any way with European affairs, and we do not 
wish: to have Europe meddle with us. No 
power which now has no foothold in this hemi- 
sphere can be permitted to come in here and 
by purchase, lease or other arrangement get 
control of even the smaliest island for the 
purpose of establishing a naval station or a 
place of arms. When Spain sued for peace 
we could have demanded from her an island 
which would have given us a naval station in 
European waters, but we made no such re- 
quest. In return we say no European power 
shall come in here to establish a naval station 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

“A place of arms at that point, owned or 
controlled by one of the powers of Europe not 
now owning any territory in America, would 
be a menace to the canal and to every South 
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American State. Under no conditions, under 
no stress of circumstances can the smallest is- 
land or the most barren promontory on either 
continent ever be ceded or sold to one of the 
great powers of Europe. This danger is real. 
It cannot be warded off by brave words, by 
Fourth of July orations, or by confident boast- 
ing of our strength and resources. It can 
only be avoided by a thorough agreement 
among all American States upon the Monroe 
doctrine; by the unceasing watchfulness, com- 
plete preparation and the most absolute readi- 
ness on the part of the United States.” 


5 


The President remained 
in San Francisco until the 
end of last week, and 
the gradual recovery of Mrs. McKinley 
permitted him to take part in some of the 
public ceremonies that had been planned 
before her illness. He reviewed an as- 
semblage of 45,000 school children by 
driving slowly through Van Ness ave- 
nue. The children stood upon the side- 
walks, waving flags and throwing flow- 
ers upon the roadway before him as he 
passed. He was the guest of the Knights 
Templars at a great mass meeting of Free 
Masons in Mechanics’ Pavilion, and in 
the same place he reviewed the cadets of 
the League of the Cross, a Catholic or- 
der for young men, pledged to temper- 
ance and morality. At his temporary res- 
idence he received the foreign Consuls, 
the Sons and the Daughters of the Reyo- 
lution, and other organizations; and at 
the Presidio he visited the regiments just 
arrived from the Philippines. He made 
many appropriate and felicitous ad- 
dresses, but said nothing of fresh polit- 
ical importance. On Saturday last, with 
Mrs. McKinley and the members of the 
Cabinet, he started on his homeward 
journey, taking the Union Pacific route, 
and intending to travel over the Pennsyl- 
vania Company’s line from Chicago to 
Washington. 


The President 
Returning 


& 


The Supreme Court has an- 
nounced decisions in what 
are known as the insular 
cases, which involve the relation of the 
Constitution to the islands acquired from 
Spain, but relate directly to the collection 
of tariff duties on goods imported from 
Porto Rico at various times since the end 
of the war. In the De Lima case the 
court, four justices dissenting, held that 


The Insular 
Cases 
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certain duties collected upon goods im- 
ported from Porto Rico after the cession 
of the island and before the passage of 
the Porto Rican act were illegally ex- 
acted and must be returned, because 
Porto Rico “ at that time was not a for- 
eign country within the meaning of the 
tariff laws, but a Territory of the United 
States.” On this question the majority 
consisted of Chief Justice Fuller and Jus- 
tices Brown, Peckham, Harlan and 
Brewer. Those dissenting were Justices 
McKenna, Gray, Shiras and White. In 
another decision, however, relating to the 
Downes case, which involved duties col- 
lected on goods from Porto Rico after the 
passage of the Porto Rican act, that act 
was sustained, a majority of the court 
holding that while the island was a Ter- 
ritory of the United States, it was sub- 
ject to the legislation of Congress with 
respect to the tariff on goods imported 
from it. Justice White was unable to 
see that the two decisions were in har- 
mony. As the reports of the court’s ac- 
tion, published just as we go to press, are 
brief and possibly misleading, we must 
defer a full statement until our next 
issue. 
& 


Insubordination at the 
West Point Military 
Academy has been pun- 
ished by the summary dismissal of five 
cadets and the suspension of six for one 
year. This action was taken in accord- 
ance with the findings of a court of in- 
quiry, and has the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War. All except two of the ca- 
dets thus punished were members of the 
present upper class. Measures so severe 
were never before taken for the mainte- 
nance of discipline at the Academy, al- 
tho it is recalled that three cadets were 
dismissed together some years ago. 
Nearly all of those who were expelled or 
suspended last week were members of 
the class that was guilty of the hazing 
outrages which caused investigations to 
be made last year by Congress and the 
War Department. Those investigations 
were followed by legislation that forbids 
hazing and imposes a severe penalty for 
a violation of the statute. The offending 
class at the close of the investigation vol- 
untarily agreed to haze no more; but it 
appears that this agreement did not in- 


Expulsions at 
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clude the comparatively mild methods of 
annoying new cadets known as “ brac- 
ing.” At all events, hazing was not whol- 
ly discontinued, and the Superintendent’s 
efforts to prevent violations of the law 
were not well received. Personal per- 
suasion, warnings, and even punishment 
were to no purpose. The offending ca- 
dets appear to have thought that it was 
their duty or privilege to educate and dis- 
cipline the new men; and they resented 
interference by the authorities. On April 
16th there was an exhibition of insubor- 
dination that called for severe punish- 
ment. A majority of the upper class 
gathered near the Suprintendent’s quar- 
ters, cheered the names of two cadets who 
had recently been punished, yelled of- 
fensively at the Superintendent himself, 
and at last trained the reveille gun with 
its muzzle pointing toward his door. The 
ensuing official inquiry disclosed other 
offenses. Five cadets—those who have 
been expelled—were clearly the leaders 
in the disturbance, twenty-five took part 
in it, and eighty-three aided and abetted 
it. Many who remain at the Academy 
are to be punished in various ways, and 
among them are the son of General Mac- 
Arthur and the son of the late Lieuten- 
ant-General Sheridan. Three of the ex- 
pelled cadets came to General F. V. 
Greene for advice. After consultation 
with Superintendent Mills and Secretary 
Root he offered to employ them in the 
service of a corporation of which he is 
an officer, if they would give up the idea 
of procuring political influence to obtain 
a reversal of the action taken at West 
Point. They preferred to make an ap- 
peal to their friends in Congress and else- 
where, and the offer was withdrawn. 
The Secretary and the Superintendent 
are determined to enforce the law against 
hazing and they appear to have the warm 
support of the army and of men promi- 
nent in public life. 


Owing to his support 
of the Republican 
party’s policy, and to 
the evidence that he recently has con- 
trolled Federal appointments in his 
State, Senator McLaurin, of South Car- 
olina, has been bitterly denounced in the 
press and on the platform by his col- 
league, Senator Tillman. At the conclu- 
sion of a joint debate in Gaffney, on the 


South Carolina’s 
Senators Resign 
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25th inst., both Senators resigned; and 
now they will contend for the seat to 
which Tillman was elected last year. 
McLaurin had an engagement to speak 
at Gaffney, and Tillman unexpectedly 
met him there, asking for a joint debate 
in such a manner that McLaurin was 
obliged to consent. After each had at- 
tacked the other with much personal 
abuse, occasionally relieved by political 
argument, Tillman remarked that if the 
people should elect McLaurin this 
would be a notice to him (Tillman) that 
he was not wanted. Whereupon Mc- 
Laurin pointed out that Tillman had not 
said he would resign after the reception 
of such notice. Then Tillman jumped 
up and cried out: “I'll resign right now 
if you will, and we will go before the peo- 
ple together.” McLaurin promptly ac- 
cepted the proposition, and the joint res- 
ignation of the two Senators, to take ef- 
fect on September 15th, was forwarded 
to the Governor on the same day. Both 
were elected as Democrats. Tillman is 
just beginning a new term, and has six 
years to serve. Two years of McLaur- 
in’s term remain. The two men will 
contend for Tillman’s long term, and the 
question will be settled at the primary 
election. The action of the Senators is 
not well received by the people, but it is 
thought that Tillman will regain his seat. 
If he does, the seat now held by McLaur- 
in will be vacant, and the latter may not 
be elected again. 


The Constitutional Con- 
vention discussed the ma- 
jority and minority re- 
ports of its committee concerning the 
Platt amendment at daily secret sessions, 
last week, without reaching a decisive 
vote. At the beginning of the debate the 
Conservatives—who are in favor of the 
majority report, which accepts the con- 
ditions of the amendment with accom- 
panying restrictions or explanations—as- 
serted that upon this question they con- 
trolled the Convention ; but at the end of 
the week it was said that the final vote 
when taken would be almost a tie. The 
leader of the opposition was Gualberto: 
Gomez, who submitted the minority re- 
port. Four or five extreme Radicals at- 
tacked him because in that report he had 
accepted any of the proposed conditions. 
Therefore he withdrew the report, and 
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submitted in place of it the old report of 
the Committee on Relations, which was 
presented before the Commission vis- 
ited Washington. Sefior Villuendas, 
who had signed it, asked that his name 
be removed, because he had decided to 
accept the conditions. In the course of 
the debate Sefior Cisneros said that the 
Commissioners had neglected to ascer- 
tain the state of public opinion in this 
country during their visit; he had re- 
cently received from the United States 
letters advising that the Convention 
should reject the conditions. Gomez, 
who is an eloquent speaker, urged that 
the Cubans should never consent to the 
conditions imposed. ‘His minority re- 
port was rejected by a vote of 19 to 9g, but 
this did not show what the vote upon the 
main question would be. The National 
party, which is dominant in Havana, at 
its convention last week voted unani- 
mously for the rejection of the Platt 
amendment; and it was said that the 
Convention would be equally divided if 
the Nationalist delegates in it should 
stand by this declaration of their party’s 
policy. The majority report has been 
enlarged by the addition of a full state- 
ment of Secretary Root’s explanations. 
Sir William Van Horne’s company, 
which is building the railroad from San- 
tiago to Havana, has 3,200 men at work 
on the project and needs 4,000 more. 
The company appears to have a clear 
right to construct a railroad on its own 
land, and it has bought the land re- 
quired for its line. But it cannot un- 
der the provisions of the Foraker law 
obtain franchises for crossing public 
highways and streams; and it will be 
sharply opposed in the Cuban courts and 
legislature by General Lacret and his as- 
sociates, who assert that even now it is 
violating and defying the laws. The 
‘company admits that its right to cross 
highways and streams must be confirmed 
by the insular government hereafter to 
be established, but it appears to expect 
that the needed franchises will not be 
withheld. It is now taking time by the 
forelock. 
& 

As a result of the inquiry 
concerning the Commis- 
sary frauds at Manila and 
elsewhere the officers named below have 
been convicted and sentenced: Captain 
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James C. Reed, late Depot Commissary 
at Manila, dishonorable discharge and 
imprisonment for three years; Captain 
Frederick J. Barrows, of the Thirtieth 
Volunteer Infantry, late Depot Quarter- 
master in Southern Luzon, dishonorable 
discharge and imprisonment for five 
years; Lieut. Frederick Boyer, Thirty- 
ninth Infantry, late Depot Commissary 
at Calamba, dishonorable discharge and 
imprisonment for one year. Lieut. 
Townley, Superintendent of the Nautical 
School, whose curious testimony at the 
trial was not overlooked by the Navy 
Department, has been relieved from 
duty. The prompt trial and speedy pun- 
ishment of the guilty men have made a 
very good impression upon the Filipinos. 
Colonel Woodruff was exonerated, and 
it is said that Major Davis’s record is 
clear. Captain Spellman, Lieutenant 
Jones and Surgeon Welch, of the Forty- 
third Volunteers, have been arrested 
upon the charge that while stationed in 
Leyte they received large bribes for per- 
mitting illegal traffic in hemp. General 
Malvar, with whom agents of the Fed- 
eral party were in conference for two 
weeks striving to procure his submission, 
has declined to surrender. Proclaiming 
himself dictator, as the successor of 
Aguinaldo, he has undertaken to organ- 
ize an insurgent force of 1,800 men. 
General Cailles, the guerrilla, is prepar- 
ing to surrender. General Moxica, the 
insurgent chief in Leyte, has given him- 
self up; and General Trias is negotiating 
for the submission of Bellarmino, a 
leader in Southern Luzon. Hostilities 
have not ceased, for three American sol- 
diers were killed last week by insur- 
gents, who attacked a village in South 
Camerines province, and another lost his 
life while our forces were repelling a 
similar attack in Laguna _ province. 
Aguinaldo has expressed a strong de- 
sire to visit the United States in order 
that he may study our laws and institu- 
tions. It is expected that he will be per- 
mitted to come in September next. The 
Federal party has one representative, 
Don Jose Abreau, in this country, and 
will send another, Don Tomas del Ro- 
sario. Both are lawyers, and they will 
study American institutions and customs. 
It has been discovered that Knud Engel- 
strom, a Norwegian who acted as an in- 
termediary between General Otis and the 
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Mindanao chiefs, and was recently ar- 
rested for embezzlement, has really been 
since 1898 an agent of the insurgents 
and an employe of their Junta at Hong 
Kong. Judge Taft has cabled to the War 
Department for 500 of the teachers al- 
ready selected. The Commission has 
established a Weather Bureau, using the 
Jesuit Observatory in Manila as a basis, 
and giving supervision of the service to 
the professor in charge of that institu- 
tion. It has also imposed a registration 
tax of one peso per annum upon all males 
more than 18 years old. There is some 
dissatisfaction among the natives on ac- 
count of the displacement of Filipino 
judges by Americans, and one of the na- 
tive judges predicts that this policy will 
cause a fresh revolution. Chief Justice 
Arellano has been retained. 


a 


The debate on the 
creed revision began 
May 23d in the Cal- 
vary Church, of Philadelphia, where the 
Presbyterian General Assembly is sitting. 
The Assembly, which consists of 640 
members, is divided into three parties— 
the conservatives, who oppose any re- 
vision whatsoever; the moderates, who 
stand for a few changes in the Confes- 
sion of Faith, together with a statement 
emphasizing the love of God for man- 
kind; and the radicals, who desire to set 
aside the Confession as not expressing 
the true belief of the Church. Dr. 
Charles A. Dickey, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision, read the majority re- 
port, which recommended that a commit- 
tee be appointed to compose a summary 
of the reformed faith, and to prepare 
amendments in five chapters in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. The mi- 
nority report was read by Dr. William 
McKibbin, of Cincinnati, which favored 
only a few changes in the creed, espe- 
cially in regard to the salvation of unbap- 
tized children. When a motion was made 
to accept the report an amendment was 
moved to adopt the minority report. Be- 
fore this amendment was voted, Dr. 
George D. Baker, of Philadelphia, moved 
a second amendment to the effect “ that 
this General Assembly deems it inexpe- 
dient to proceed further in the matter of 
creed revision at this time, and hereby 
dismisses the whole subject.” In the de- 
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bate which followed, the question was ar- 
gued from every point of view. One of 
the most forceful addresses was that by 
Dr. Samuel J. Niccolls, of St. Louis, who 
supported revision. Dr. Niccolls said 
among other things: 


“ Throughout our church there has been an 
expression of dissatisfaction with the state- 
ments in our written Confession, and this dis- 
satisfaction is growing. We do know some- 
thing which our fathers did not know, or, at 
least, which they did not write. Is it unrea- 
sonable that the Presbyteries should ask you 
to consider if you cannot state the truth in 
such a way that it may be understood? ” 


By an overwhelming majority the second 
amendment was voted down on Friday: 
The closing speech was made by Dr. 
Dickey, who said: 


“ Nobody is trying to lead the Church into 
a revolution or blind revision. Has the chang- 
ing time all gone with the past? This very 
Confession came out of a determination and a 
demand for a change. The clause prohibiting 
a man from marrying his dead wife’s sister 
was repudiated. Is it more important whose 
sister a man should marry, or that infants 
should be saved? I believe that only elect in- 
fants are saved, but I want it written in the 
Confession that all infants are elect.” 


On Saturday the principal debate opened 
in regard to the adoption of the majority 
or minority report. Monday morning 
the debate was reopened but soon closed. 
At two minutes after eleven the Assem- 
bly unanimously and enthusiastically ac- 
cepted the majority report. The pres- 
ent Revision Committee is to be con- 
tinued with the addition of six new mem- 
bers. The recommendations finally 
adopted by the Assembly to guide the 
committee in its work of revising the 
Confession are as follows: 


“(a) We recommend that a committee as 
provided for by the form of government, Chap- 
ter xxiii, Section 3. be appointed by this As- 
sembly. 

“(b) We recommend that this committee be 
instructed to prepare and submit to the next 
General Assembly for such disposition as may 
be judged to be wise a brief statement of the 
reformed faith, expressed as far as possible, 
in untechnical terms. The said statement is 
to be prepared with a view to its being em- 
ployed to give information and a better under- 
standing of our doctrinal beliefs. and not with 
a view to its becoming a substitute or an alter- 
native of our Confession of Faith. 

“(c) We further recommend that this com- 
mittee be instructed to prepare amendments of 
Chapter iii, Chapter x, Section 3; Chapter xvi, 
Section 7; Chapter xxii, Section 3, and Chap- 
ter xxv, Section 6, of our Confession of Faith, 
either by modification of the text or by declara- 
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tory statement, but so far as possible by de- 
claratory statement so as more clearly to ex- 
press the mind of the Church, with additional 
statements concerning the love of God for all 
men, missions and the Holy Spirit. It being 
understood that the revision shall in no way 
impair the integrity of the system of doctrine 
set forth in our Confession and taught in the 
Holy Scripture.” ie 


On Wednesday of last 
week the yachting world 
and every one interested in 
the coming race for the America’s Cup 
were startled by hearing of a serious ac- 
cident to the English challenger. The two 
“ Shamrocks ” and the “ Sybarita” had 
undertaken a trial race in the Solent. The 
wind was fresh, but not threatening, and 
all sails were spread. While the yachts 
were maneuvering for the start a sudden 
squall struck them broadside on, and the 
mischief wasdone. The “ Shamrock I” 
was crippled, but the heaviest. damage 
fell to the “Shamrock II.” The bowsprit 
first snapped off short. The topmast, 
which was thus deprived of its support, 
doubled off to leeward. Almost at the 
same time the steel mainmast, weighing 
over two tons and carrying spars and 
gear of three or four tons additional 
weight, swayed and then plunged heavily 
by the board. King Edward and several 
distinguished persons aboard the yacht 
were in imminent peril from the falling 
wreckage, but no one was seriously ‘hurt. 
Sir Thomas Lipton, owner of the 
‘“‘ Shamrock,” tells the story thus: 

We had just begun to make for the starting 
line when a fierce breeze sprang up. King Ed- 
ward, Lady Londonderry, Mrs. Jameson, Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Jameson, and myself were on 
deck, hanging on as best we might, for the 
challenger was almost at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. The King started to go below; just 
as he did so everything collapsed. A heavy 
block fell between the two ladies, and a wire 
rope struck me on the head and momentarily 
stunned me. A sudden squall, an unexpected 
strain, and everything had given way. King 
Edward was half in and half out of the com- 
panion hatchway. What happened, how all the 
falling spars and sweeping sails did not kill 


or sweep some one overboard, is more than I 
know. When I came to I saw the King 
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clambering over the wreckage, trying to dis-. 


cover the extent of the damage, and asking, 
“Ts any one hurt?” 

It is said that Sir Thomas’s first words 
on recovering himself were to Mr. Wat- 
son, the designer of the boat : “ Telegraph 
for more spars. We have got to sail on 
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August 2oth, and this boat has got to do 
it.” The King showed perfect self-con- 
trol throughout, and is said even to have 
found zest in the unwonted danger. His 
first remark was: “ When shall we sail 
again, Lipton?” and before starting for 
London his last words were: “ When you 
next sail I am going with you.” Sir 
Thomas immediately, exchanged _ tele- 
grams with the New York Yacht Club in 
regard to the disaster, and regrets were 
expressed on both sides over the neces- 
sary delay of the race. After consulting 
with the builders, Sir Thomas found that 
with all diligence possible six weeks’ 
time would be required to repair the 
damaged yacht, and so cabled a request 
to the N. Y. Y. C. that the race might be 
postponed until September 21st. To this 
the club agreed willingly. There is noth- 
ing but praise for Sir Thomas’s deter- 
mination to prepare the “ Shamrock II” 
for the trial at all cost and all hazards. 


& 


In the meanwhile a more 
difficult question has at 
last been settled in regard 
to the cup race. Mr. Thomas W. Law- 
son, of Boston, has built from designs by 
Mr. Crowninshield, a yacht which he 
calls the “ Independence,” and which was 
intended to meet the “ Constitution ” in 
the trial races, when the defender of the 
cup was to be chosen. Mr. Lawson is 
not a member of the New York Yacht 
Club, and it was generally known that 
some discussion was passing between him 
and the club as to whether the “ Inde- 
pendence ” was eligible to act as defend- 
er. On Friday night of last week the 
correspondence on the subject was given 
out at the N. Y. Y.C. Ina letter to Mr. 
Lawson, the chairman of the racing com- 
mittee said, among other things: 

The cup is held by the New York Yacht 
Club under the deed of gift. According to 
that deed it is not open to contest between in- 
dividuals, but a match can be sailed only be- 
tween the challenging club, on the one hand, 
and the club holding the cup, on the other. By 
its terms the vessel selected to defend the 
match is made the representative of the chal- 
lenged club. 

The challenged club is made responsible for 
the vessel defending the cup, and for her man- 
agement and conduct during the match. 

It is evident that no club can justly assume 
such responsibility unless it be vested with cor- 
responding authority and control over the ves- 
sel by which it is represented and for the con- 
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duct of which it is responsible. The chal- 
lenged club can be effectively vested with such 
authority and control only by having the vessel 
under its flag and under the responsible man- 
agement of one of its members, for only a 
member is bound by its rules, amenable to its 
control, and subject to its discipline. 

These conditions have, in fact, existed in all 
former contests. 

The committee are, therefore, compelled to 
hold that a vessel, in order to enter the trial 
races, must be qualified to fly the flag of the 
club, and must be under the responsible man- 
agement of one or more of its members, and 
that, if selected to defend the cup, these condi- 
tions must continue to exist until after the con- 
clusion of the match. 


Other letters had followed, but no con- 
clusion was reached. On Saturday, how- 
ever, Mr. Lawson wrote as follows to 
Commodore Ledyard, of the committee: 


Dear Sir: Your letter of yesterday, with 
the assurance that my boat can take part in the 
trial races, and, if selected, may defend the 
cup, was received this morning. 

I will at once charter an interest in her to 
such person or persons as may be agreeable 
to your committee, and will give such person 
or persons full control and management of 
her during the match. 

I thank your committee for having suggest- 
ed a way to fairly determine in a sportsman- 
like manner which boat shall be selected to de- 
fend the cup, and I will do all in my power to 
make the contest a success. 


The difficulty is thus amicably settled, 
and we shall await to see which is the 
better boat, the “ Independence” or the 
“ Constitution.” 

& 


All Protestant Ger- 
many, without distinc- 
tion of creed, has re- 
cently celebrated the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingt, easily the greatest organizer 
and leader in the Inner Mission work of 
the land. This unanimity had a typical 
as well as an individual significance, for 
it was not only a public recognition of 
the great practical achievements of von 
Bodelschwingt, but also one of many 
signs showing that the different sections 
of the German Church are gradually 
coming more closely together, and that 
the pronounced theological antitheses are 
beginning slowly to lose their sharpness. 
A glance at the various State Churches 
shows that the Irenic spirit is growing 
and that movements tending to harmo- 
nize the “left,” or radical, andthe “right,” 
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or conservative, elements, in synods and 
the like, are gaining strength. In Sax- 
ony, where the Confessionals have been 
strongly intrenched under the leadership 
of the veteran Professor Luthardt, of 
Leipzig, and his Kirchenzeitung, a 
compromising propaganda has been in- 
augurated, and Luthardt has been re- 
moved from his editorial position. In 
the elections for the Wiesbaden Synod 
the Middle or Peace party also won a de- 
cided victory. In Hamburg, where the 
antagonism of the various church par- 
ties was especially sharp in recent dec- 
ades,a modus vivendi has been reached by 
which all the representatives of the dif- 
ferent theological schools are to be rec- 
ognized in pulpit and pew. In Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main and in the Kingdom 
of Wiirtemburg practically the same re- 
sult has been achieved. The Germans 
are not yet ready for the United Church 
of the Empire which the late Professor 
Beyschlag so warmly advocated; but the 
trend is in that direction, and the future 
may see the realization of an ecclesiastical 
union of the Empire, which is now united 
only in political and military affairs. A 
number of reasons can be assigned for 
the growth of these harmonizing tenden- 
cies. One of them, no doubt, is the de- 
velopment of practical religion, which 
has crowded the dogmatical antago- 
nism more and more into the background. 
The German Christians take more inter- 
est mow in the report of the famous: 
Bethel institutions of Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingt than in the latest dogmatical 
controversy. The days of the “ dreamy ” 
German are over; and as this- tendency 
is reflected in every other department of 
thought and life, so it is not absent from 
the Church. Pastor von Bodelschwingt 
is a type of the ideals of German Chris- 
tianity as it is to-day. In his Bethel, 
near Bielefeld-on-the-Rhine, his institu- 
tion for epileptics alone has 1,700 inmates. 
He, too, is the father of the working- 
men’s colonies, which are the best prac- 
tical solution extant of the tramp prob- 
lem. His work, which costs annually 
more than a million marks, all of which 
is supplied by voluntary contributors, 
has been recognized by all sections of the 
German Church, and especially by the 
Emperor and Empress. His motto is, 


“The need is never greater than the 
Helper.” 
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One of the advantages 
which the German manu- 
facturer has over his Aus- 
trian rival is the cheap inland transpor- 
tation by canals, which in Germany sup- 
plement the railroad system, both ca- 
nals and railroads being managed in the 
interests of commerce and industry. 
Austria now proposes ta build a system 
of canals which will attract the attention 
of both the engineering and economic 
world. <A bill submitted to the Reichs- 
rath binds the State to construct cer- 
tain canals on condition that the prov- 
inces and towns participating in the 
scheme contribute adequately to the ex- 
pense of construction. The following are 
the canals projected: First, a waterway 
connecting the Danube and the Oder; 
second, one from the Danube to the Mol- 
dau, near Budweis, in conjunction with 
a regulation of the latter river from Bud- 
weis to Prague; third, a-canal connecting 
the Danube-Oder section with the upper 
part of the Elbe, and the regulation of the 
Elbe as far as Melnik; fourth, a canal to 
join the same Danube-Oder section with 
the basin of the Vistula and with the 
navigable portion of the Dniester. It is 
proposed to begin the work in 1904, and 
finish it within twenty years. The esti- 
mated cost is 750,000,000 crowns, of 
which one-third is to be expended in the 
first eight years. The Prime Minister 
in presenting this scheme admitted that 
there were great difficulties to be over- 
come in its execution. For instance, the 
difference of level on one section of the 
work is about 400 meters. The scheme 
is regarded as a concession to Bohemia 
and the northern provinces generally in 
which the Czech population precomi- 
nates. If the proposed canals together 
with the extensive railway building pro- 
jected can be got under way, practical- 
ly all sections of Austria will be inter- 
ested in keeping the legislative machin- 
ery in operation. This may tide the dual 
empire over the perils of the future when 
the present Emperor passes from control 
of affairs. 
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& 


Rumors of anti-clerical 
riots and labor disturb- 
ances have been coming 
from Spain for some time, but the cable 
censure is so strict in that country as al- 
most to preclude the getting of any full 
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information. May 19th the elections to 
the new Chamber of Deputies were held 
and numerous disorders at the polls are 
reported. At Bilbao there was a quarrel 
between a Ministerialist and a Socialist, 
and the latter was killed. At Barcelona 
there were serious conflicts and an electo- 
ral commissioner was stabbed to death. 
It is claimed that the Government has 
placed only Monarchists at the head of 
the polls, altho three Republicans and 
four Regionalists were elected. Such ex- 
citement prevailed in consequence of this 
act that the Civil Governor resigned. A 
Ministerial crisis is regarded as immi- 
nent, but Sefior Sagasta is determined to 
remain at the head of the Cabinet. 
& 


Dr. Morrison telegraphed 
to the London Times from 
Peking, May 23, saying: 
“The Ministers of the Powers, including 
Sir Ernest Satow, have unanimously re- 
jected the American proposal for the re- 
duction of the indemnity, and have 
agreed, Mr. Rockhill alone dissenting, to 
increase import duties to an effective 5 
per cent., waiving claim for compensa- 
tory commercial facilities. Germany ap- 
proves the British proposal for payment 
by a bond issue.” Mr. Rockhill has con- 
firmed the report that the Ministers have 
declined the suggestion of the United 
States that the indemnity be limited to 
$200,000,000. It is claimed that the 
proposition to accept Chinese bonds for 
the indemnity was first made by this 
country. There are three propositions 
under consideration: A loan contracted 
by China and guaranteed by the Powers, 
which could probably be floated at 4 per 
cent., or a loan not guaranteed, which 
would require a very large commission 
and a heavy rate of interest, or, thirdly, 
bonds issued by China at par, and bear- 
ing 3 per cent. interest. England prefers 
the issuance of bonds. Recently Lord 
Cranborne stated in Parliament that three 
high delinquents had been executed, that 
three had been permitted to commit sui- 
cide, that four had been banished, and 
that the Powers had demanded the pun- 
ishment of 170 provincial culprits. He 
added that affairs in China were looking 
more pacific and that the Government 
hoped to be able soon to withdraw a large 
part of the British troops from the coun- 
try. . 
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The Meeting of the Veterans. 


By the late Maurice Thompson. 


LING out the grimy, tattered flags 
In Freedom’s blazing sun; 

Lead forth the limping veterans 
And cheer them one by one. 


* 


Here’s to the Blue, here’s to the Gray! 
In old Kentucky’s breast 

There’s room for both, and who shall say 
Which one she loves the best? 


They laughed, those scarred and grizzled boys, 
And clinked their glasses high; 

But somehow through their voices broke 
A roar of musketry. 


They heard, as in a glorious dream, 
The crash and boom of war; 

They saw the cannon-clouds boil up; 
The earth did heave and jar! 


On some far-off and bloody field 
A blast of carnage fell; 

Above the thunder of the guns 
Wild rose the battle-yell. 


And was it Chickamauga’s roar, 
Or Shiloh’s din and stress? 

Or Lee and Grant’s tremendous tug 
Down in the. Wilderness? 


Was Sherman grinding Kennesaw 
Between the jaws of Fate, 

Or young McPherson pounding down 
Atlanta’s stubborn gate? 


Perhaps some peerless Southern knight 
Led on at Seven Pines, 

Or stormed the hights at Gettysburg 
And died above the lines! 


A Farragut, lashed to the mast, 
A Forrest, riding free, 

A Cleburne, charging, set the pace 
Of flawless bravery. 


And after all, what matters it, | 
To soldiers good and true, 

Whether the hero died in gray 
Or laughed at death in blue? 


The man that Stonewall Jackson led, 
Or Grant or Sherman taught, 
Learned at the blazing cannon’s mouth 
The worth of those he fought. 


Fling out the tattered, grimy flags 
In Freedom’s blazing sun; 

Call forth the limping veterans 
And cheer them one by one! 


‘The Old and the New Patriotism. 


By Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL D., 


PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


OME ideals seem to be universal. 
Nevertheless, they appear in dif- 
ferent ages and among different 

peoples under very various aspects. 
Among these we may reckon love of 
country. Scarcely any conscious civic 
life has been without some form of pa- 
triotism. It has sometimes been no bet- 
ter than a blind prejudice in favor of na- 


tive customs as against foreign intrusion 


and innovation; it has sometimes been a 
highly self-conscious clinging to a father- 
land sinking under domestic disorder or 
hostile invasion ; but no matter how fool- 
ish or how profitless, it has had in every 
case a gracious acknowledgment as some- 
thing better than a selfish pursuit of per- 
sonal well-being. In its fairer aspects it 
is one of the noblest passions of which the 


human heart is capable, and has been 
wisely fostered in every State. 

In our own country it has often been 
appealed to in the hour of action, some- 
times wisely and sometimes unwisely. 
But what is far more significant, it has 
been recognized as existing where con- 
duct has seemed to proclaim its absence 
rather than its presence. Nothing has 
more honorably marked the history of 
the United States than its rejection from 
its fundamental law of the fertile 
sources of tyrannical interference with 
“ private opinion publicly expressed ” in- 
volved in the crimes and misdemeanors 
classified in English law under construc- 
tive and petit treason. It has been free- 
ly admitted that it is better that earnest, 
but foolish, citizens should be permitted 
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to weaken the hands of the Government, 
and even give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, than that free speech should be 
refused to any portion of the people. It 
is a hard doctrine, but it has proved a 
wise policy. The weakness of the dis- 
loyal element has been thereby proved. 
But, what is far more important, those 
charged with executive duties have been 
able to discern the limitations which the 
people have been disposed to place on 
their action, and have been at once upheld 
and restrained. 

In every great appeal to our patriotic 
feelings a large part of our people have 
refused to respond. In the Revolution 
there were not only Tories, but disap- 
proving elements of the people who were 
believers in non-resistance, or patient for- 
bearance. In the second period of con- 
flict with Great Britain not only were the 
New England States opposed to the war, 
but through the country an anti-war 
party was largely represented. In the 
epoch of the Mexican War the shame- 
fulness of the pretenses set up by the war 
party was proclaimed throughout the 
North. In the midst of the struggle to 
put: down the Rebellion disloyalty was 
rife in many sections of the Union be- 
sides the revolting slave States. It is no 
wonder, then, that a policy such as that 
just sustained by the people at the polls 
has met with opposition, and that at the 
hands of men devoted to the country and 
acting under motives of disinterested pa- 
triotism. 

The trouble with the anti-imperialist 
party is a very common trouble. It is to 
be found in every field of thought and of 
action, and is best stated as “ overdefini- 
tion.” 

Vital principles, living forces, refuse to 
be strictly defined. They have a thou- 
sand forms and manifestations. Patriot- 
ism is one of these. In the present case 
it is doubly, nay, trebly, difficult to de- 
fine patriotism. For we are not loving 
the same country our fathers loved, we 
are not the same people our fathers were, 
and we are not confronted with the same 
problems affecting our country as af- 
fected the country of our fathers. With- 
out trying to define too strictly what pa- 
triotism is, let us note at least this: True 
patriotism requires us to love our coun- 
try that now is, and to support it loyal- 
ly in the performance of its duty in the 
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actual sphere in which it is called upon to 
act. We may idealize the duty, and we 
should be content with nothing less than 
the loftiest estimate of the obligations 
and motives growing out of every claim. 
sut we may not idealize the sphere of ac- 
tion, nor refuse to recognize the actual 
status of the nation. 

Now it requires education to put us 
fairly face to face with the problems that 
confront us. I know a person of really 
brilliant mind whose attention has been 
directed into other channels and who can- 
not appreciate the growth of the United 
States, and when convicted of this, is 
wont to reply: “Oh! I can’t be expected 
to know that; when I studied geography 
Michigan was a territory.” I know an- 
other person whose attitude to England 
is dictated by the influence generated by 
his father’s share in repelling English in- 
vasion in the War of 1812; and scores 
who are friendlv or unfriendly to Eng- 
land and France according as they felt to 
those countries in 1861-1865. 

The fact is that the keynote of Ameri- 
can patriotism in the early years of the 
nineteenth century was independence. 
More keenly and more unitedly than in 
1776 did the American people then join 
in the feeling that the dignity and posi- 
tion of their country were destroyed bythe 
attitude of England, and that its inde- 
pendence achieved in 1783 had to be vin- 
dicated. ‘Ine War of 1812 exhibited, 
but did not satisfy, this demand. Before 
this feeling had subsided, despite the iter- 
ation and reiteration of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the great proclamation of the true 
position of the United States as a world 
power, the direction of patriotism was 
determinea by a domestic issue and the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Union 
became its great central sun. How in- 
tense this was most of us can remember. 
Our flag was not to us the flag of one of 
the sovereign States of the world. It was 
emphatically the flag of our Union. Men 
became indifferent to its influence in the 
Mediterranean or the South Seas as they 
watched its fluttering folds and wondered 
if a part of its stripes were to be torn 
away and a dozen stars blotted out of its 
field of blue. The not unnatural sequence 
of events turned the thoughts of our peo- 
ple after the war to the development of 
our national resources, and the spanning 
of the continent by a railroad or the cre- 
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ation of a new State on the Pacific Coast 
became of more absorbing interest than 
any international event. In all of which 
the practical good sense of our people was 
proved. No chimerical or fantastic ideal 
such as has lured many a nation to its 
ruin, no lust of empire, no craving for 
“glory,” became at any time associated 
with our love of country. The independ- 
ence of our Government, the solidarity of 
our Union, the conquest by industry and 
civilization of a vast continent, these have 
been the inspiring influences which have 
given American patriotism its perma- 
nence and its power. 

But independence achieved, the Union 
made sure, the continent occupied, what 
of the future? The wheat of the North 
and the cotton of the South have long 
found markets abroad. As the skill and 
ingenuity of the inventors and masters of 
industry have found free scope and ade- 
quate capital, manufactured articles 
have taken their place in the lists of ex- 
ports. At length in the closing days of 
the nineteenth century the industrial de- 
velopment of the country has won the 
recognition of all the world. We grow 
more grain and cotton and other raw ma- 
terial than we can consume; our mineral 
wealth supplies many markets with met- 
als, coal and oil; our manufactories are 
pouring out far more than we can con- 
sume. Markets are our need. A field 
for our commercial growth is urgently 
demanded. Some honest patriots cannot 
see the necessity. They would make the 
stream of commerce run up hill, or de- 
flect it into a variety of domestic chan- 
nels artificially created. But tendencies 
are not to be checked by theories, and 
the resistless energies of a restless and 
successful people are not easy to harness. 
Congress sits back and says, let the ques- 
tion of ships solve itself. The anti-ex- 
pansionist says, let commerce be hanged ; 
our fathers protested against the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Alaska ; we shall pro- 
test to the end of the chapter. The easy- 
going patriot, like Mr. Barrie’s “ Corp ” 
in his confidence in “ Sentimental 
Tommy,” contents himself with feeling 
that the spirit of progress will “ find a 
way.” 

But why should patriotism sit by and 
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with folded hands let the young giant 
that has found his placeamong his fellows 
hold it at the cost of contention abroad 
and criticism at home? Is there any rea- 
son why America should not play a na- 
tion’s part in the councils of the nations? 

Let us emphasize the great need of 
markets for our commerce, of ships for 
our goods, of careers for our youth. 
These demands are both honorable and 
urgent. Let the people and the Govern- 
ment respond to these demands. 

But these material things are not all. 
We have not been content to plow fields 
and build factories. We have built 
schools and colleges, court houses and li- 
braries, and Christian churches through- 
out a continent. We have bred men as 
well as workers, we have produced heads 
as well as hands, we have cultivated the 
graces of heart and propagated the faith 
in God received from the fathers. The 
spirit of our civilization is as well repre- 
sented—nay, better—by the missionary, 
teacher, preacher or physician as by the 
representative of the commercial house. 
He who studies modern history with a 
penetrating eye reads here and there the 
influence of American liberty and self- 
government ; here and there the influence 
of American diplomacy in its zeal for 
neutral rights and arbitration; and an 
ever growing recognition of the intel- 
lectual and moral vitality of the new and 
highly composite race wrought into a 
world force by a magnificent struggle 
against ignorance, poverty and the hard 
conditions of a pioneer people in a vast 
land. 

Who reads an American book? Who 
uses an American invention? Who prof- 
its by American industry? Who imitates 
American customs? There is but one an- 
swer : all the world? 

Our country is not the country of our 
fathers, it is a larger and a greater land. 
Our problems are not the problems of 
our fathers, they are more complex and 
in a different sphere. But our faith is the 
faith of our fathers; it is a faith in God 
and in his purpose for this people. Our 
patriotism is the product of this faith. 
May it love our country that now is,—not 
a memory; and may it make that coun- 
try a mighty factor in the history of the 
twentieth Christian century ! 

Easton, Pa, 





A Quiet Half-Hour. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


HIS is an old-fashioned room in an 
old-fashioned town. I know no 
better place for some of us old 

people to sit down and think of how the 
world has degenerated since we were 
young—how much higher were the aims 
of our generation than of these money- 
hungry young people; how much surer 
was our footing and higher our outlook. 

This little book-room is dear to a few 
people, young and old, because—apart 
from reasons of which one does not speak 
—there are rustling trees and pink blos- 
soms crowding in at the windows, and old 
blue tiles around the fire place, and a 
wood fire crackling on the hearth, and 
certain books onthe wall, waiting to tell 
you their secrets. They are not the fa- 
miliar popular favorites who are now 
each telling their stories to a half million 
friends. They are grim and old, like the 
ancient mariner, and, like him, have 
strange power of speech, and they know 
the man who must hear them and tell 
their story to him only. 

Some of them are histories of early 
times in this country and in England, and 
you find in them the forgotten deeds of 
real men, who did fine work for this 
world, often just by living in it. You 
wonder why they have been forgotten, 
they were so simple and high compared 
with us ordinary people. Somebody 
says that the world, as it passes from 
age to age, loses none of its treasures, but 
carries them all with it as Rachel carried 
her gods across the desert. 

But that is not true. We take good 
care of the great song, or craft, or gem 
through centuries, but the heroic soul 
soon flickers and goes out. As far as 
this world is concerned, the little candle 
throws its beams but a short way and 
then is forgotten. 

The dead men, for instance, of whom 
we read in these old books, who lived 
here when this country was a green, si- 
lent wilderness from sea to sea, who built 
their cabins on its edge and spent their 
lives for freedom, or for their religion— 
not for money—who remembers even 
their names? 
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It is pleasant, being old, and so far 
akin to them, to shut the door of this 
quiet room, and to comfort one’s self with 
the stories of their sincerity and good- 
ness. 

There was the old Frenchman, An- 
toine Benezet, for instance, who made 
friends with dogs and cats, even snakes, 
insisting that all animals were the little 
children of God. The solid old Quakers 
in failadelphia tnought him mad, and 
when the rats, one bitter winter, swarmed 
into his yard, for the food which he 
spread for them, his neighbors com- 
plained loudly. 

“ What!” said Benezet, “shall I eat, 
and these my brothers starve? ” 

Even the S. P. C. A. does not open its 
heart so widely. 

There was John Woolman, who almost 
heard with his bodily ears the heavenly 
voice sending him to do strange things. 
The apostles did not obey this voice 
more absolutely than did this sickly lit- 
tle Quaker tailor. It sent him to warn 
his sect to give up their slaves, to New 
England, to the West Indies, to London. 
His passage being paid for in the cabin 
of a sailing vessel, he went down for the 
two months’ passage and lived among 
the horrors of the steerage, because the 
gilt and carvings above were to him a 
robbery of the poor. Dyed cloth he 
thought a lie, and would not wear it. His 
fuzzy clothes of the natural wool made 
him a ridiculous figure enough. He was 
a contemptible looking little man, illiter- 
ate and ignorant. But Charles Lamb 
bids us passionately, “ Read John Wool- 
man,” and when we obey we find that he 
stood upon the mount beside his Master 
with Elijah and John, and speaks their 
language. 

Here is a story of those early days 
which shows us a very different man. I 
find it in a letter from John Langdale to 
Benjamin Franklin. 

There was a young Delaware Indian 
chief who was a friend to the whites, and 
was renamed by them Johnny Wilson. 
“A small, insignificant man,” Langdale 
says, and very homely, as he belonged to 
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a family in which the tips of the noses 
all were cut off from the children at their 
birth. “ But beneath Johnny’s ugliness,” 
the Quaker adds, “were hidden a cap- 
tivating humor, innocency and simplic- 
ity.” » 

With some headmen of his tribe he 
once visited an Iroquois camp. Some 
white prisoners taken in Virginia were 
brought in. Among them were a boy and 
a thin, sickly young girl, whom it was in- 
tended should be burned. The Delaware 
chief watched the girl. First, he pitied 
her; then, it seemed to him suddenly as 
if she were the only woman in the world 
to him. 

He disappeared in the forest. 

The savages tied her and the boy to 
the heap of fagots, and had begun the 
death dance, when the little chief came 
back, bringing five hundred deer skins— 
all the property he had in the world—and 
offered to buy her with them. 

The Iroquois refused, and put the 
torches to the wood. The Delaware then 
threw himself before her, lance in hand, 
shouting to his headmen to join him. 
They were but a handful of men in the 
midst of a whole tribe, and would have 
been killed at once had not the Iroquois 
chief called a halt, declaring that the 
miserable prisoners were not worth the 
life of one of his allies. The woman was 
given to the little Delaware, “ who 
treated her as tho she were a queen for a 
couple of days.” Then he spoke gravely 
to her, telling her that he loved her, and 
that if she married him he would try to 
make her happy. But, if she would not 
be his wife, he would take her back un- 
harmed through the wilderness to her 
home. 

The girl with much sobbing and 
laughter consented to be his wife, and 
they returned to the settlement and were 
married. For a year the little Indian 
strove to love and act like the whites, and 
to make his wife happy. 

At the end of that time all Indians were 
ordered to bring their white captives to 
Fort Pitt. Jemmy, loyal to the core to the 
law and to his wife, sold all of his prop- 
erty and took her to the fort. 

There he put half of the money into her 
lap, and spoke to her. 

“You are free to choose,” he said, “ I 
have nothing but you. You know how 
T married you. You know how I have 
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loved you. But you are free. 
go to your home? 
back to me?” 

The woman, who seems to have been 
but a limp, good-for-nothing creature, 
whimpered : “ I will go home.” 

Then the old Quaker tells us her hus- 
band said not a word. He gave her all 
of the money that he had, and then, turn- 
ing his back, went into the forest and saw 
her no more. 

He never returned to the settlement. 
That is the last that we hear of this poor 
Jemmy, who was a Sidney sans peur et 
sans reproche, tho his skin was red and 
the tip of his nose cut off and he lived 
in a tepee a century ago. 

There is a kingly line in, every nation 
of finer strain of blood than Guelph or 
Stuart, tho it flows sometimes through 
the veins of tradesmen, or ditchers, or 
negro slaves. We, too, have our royal 
family, and these men were of it. 

Old people are apt, nowadays, to fear 
that the line has run out. We suspect 
that the heroes belonged only to the 
times when railways, and asphalt, and 
sewers had not taken the place of green 
woods and misty meadows. 

Outside of the old book-room now 
there are swarming hordes of all races 
and classes whose lives are greedy, not as 
in old times, for liberty or for truth, but 
for money. We read of women going 
mad in the Stock Exchange, and men 
falling dead with their eves on the ticker; 
of slavery brought back into the repub- 
lic for gain; of Christians looting the 
heathen; of a great monarchy crushing 
two weak, free nations out of existence— 
all for money. 

One fancies that the whole country is 
decadent, debauched with greed. 

But here is the evening paper—an odd 
contrast to the dingy, old books. The 
first item which catches the eye is the ac- 
count of the fall the other day of a build- 
ing occupied by offices in the City Hall 
square of Philadelphia. The founda- 
tions were undermined and the whole 
building fell. The only way of escape 
for the occupants of the upper floors was 
by an elevator. The boy who ran it took 
it up and down again and again while the 
walls were crumbling around him. The 
last time the shaft in which it worked 
stood bare and tottered to its fall. But 
there were two women still to be saved 


Will you 
Or will you come 
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on the fifth floor, and, in spite of the 
warning shouts of the crowd outside, he 
calmly went up in the shaking shaft and 
prought them down. He risked a horri- 
ble death. The women were strangers to 
him. 

Here is another item in the same pa- 
per: 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., May 12th.—William 
Phelps, of Richmond, Ky., and James Stans- 
bury, of this city, were cleaning the inside of 
an eight-foot upright boiler at the cerealine 
mills this afternoon when an employee turned 
on the steam, thinking the cock was tight. It 
leaked and the scalding steam poured in on the 
two men. The only exit was up a ladder toa 
manhole in the top. Both jumped for the lad- 
der. Phelps reached it first, took one step and 
stopped. He jumped aside and _ shouted: 
“You go first, Jim; you are married.” 
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Stansbury sprang up the ladder and es- 
caped with slight burns about the face and 
legs. .Tho Phelps followed at his heels, his 
act of heroism cost him his life. Both men 
were being cooked when Phelps jumped 
aside. By the time he had followed Stansbury 
up the ladder the flesh was dropping from his 
limbs. He was cooked alive, and with su- 
preme effort dragged his scalded body from 
the manhole. He lived for two hours in ter- 


rible agony, but did not let a groan escape 
“Tt was Jim’s right to go first,” said he 
Both men are 


him. 
quietly. 
colored. 


“He is married.” 


And so we old people may put an end 
to our grumblings. The saving leaven is 
still at work in the world when the hero 
blood shows itself in elevator boys and 


the negro cleaners of iron boilers. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Y. M. C. A. and Its Future. 


By Richard C. Morse, 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE YouNG MEN‘s CurisTIAN ASSOCIATION 


HE North American Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement 
attains in 1901 the age of fifty 

years, and this Jubilee Year is to be fitly 
celebrated by a Jubilee Convention—to 
be held in Boston, June 11-16—which for 
attendance and representative character, 
for elaborateness and strength of pro- 
gram, is to be the most notable gathering 
of the fifty years. What are the reasons 
which justify such a joyful commemo- 
ration? 

The first of these facts or reasons we 
find in the steady growth of the North 
American associations in numbers from 
the two associations of 1851 to the 1,439 
of 1899; in membership from less than a 
hundred to 255,000; in officers and work- 
ing committeemen from a score to 35,000. 
In the beginning the associations were 
composed largely of Christian young 
men already within the Church, but they 
have been able, decade by decade, to 
bring within the circle of membership 
and so under their immediate influence 
an ever increasing proportion of associate 
members—that is, of the young men 
whose welfare has been and continues to 
be the strong objective of the association. 


Further, the number of non-members re- 
ceiving benefit from time to time in all 
the larger associations is so many times 
greater than the number enrolled . as 
members that the total of young men 
benefited by the American associations, 
including members, has numbered not 
merely a quarter of a million, but more 
nearly two millions. 

There has been a steady increase in the 
number of American general secretaries 
and other employed officers, and in the 
training given to them. In the beginning 
the need of this office and officer was not 
strongly felt. Slowly the need of such an 
employed officer became apparent. Then 
it was realized that he must be selected 
with special care, and later the require- 
ment was emphasized that he should be 
diligently trained for the office and its 
work. During the growth of this de- 
mand the need of the physical and of the 
educational director became equally ap- 
parent. Thus a new class of trained 
Christian workers has been called into 
the field of Christian service. 

After eighteen years of American as- 
sociation development, in 1869 the first 
gymnasium was established. In_ that 
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year, in the first distinctively association 
building, a home was provided in our 
largest city for the entire work, physical, 
educational, spiritual, Biblical and social, 
and strong effort in all these directions 
was carefully organized by directors and 
committeemen of rare leadership. A 
similar work has been steadily propagated 
from city to city, throughout the conti- 
nent, until the North American associa- 
tions are domiciled in 360 buildings, val- 
ued at over twenty-one millions of dol- 
lars. 

Another feature of development is 
found in the ever multiplying adaptations 
of the work to various classes of young 
men. The association began among the 
commercial young men of the city. Then 
were slowly developed its adaptations to 
students, to railroad employees, lumber- 
nten, miners, factory hands, soldiers and 
sailors, to colored young men of the stu- 
dent and industrial classes, and to similar 
classesof young men in the Orient as well 
as in the Occident. It has been discovered, 
moreover, that the association work is as 
happily adapted to boys, who are all on the 
road to becoming young men, as it is to 
any one class of the young men them- 
selves. They are certainly as important 
a class, so that among them we are find- 
ing a new field as large as the original 
one opened to us at the beginning of the 
association movement. 

There has been a steady development 
of the agencies of supervision—interna- 
tional, state, county and metropolitan— 
agencies slowly created by the North 
American Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations as strong and necessary factors 
in promoting the aggressive usefulness 
of the individual societies and of the en- 
tire movement. Ties of union and fel- 
lowship have thus been created between 
the individual associations which have 
made possible the harmonious growth of 
the American association movement and 
have made it strong enough to reach out 
over the oceans, so that the influence of 
the North American brotherhood has 
been felt as a strong force, promoting the 
vigor and unity of this work for young 
men on other continents and among 
young men of all nations and races, as 
well as of all classes and conditions. 

In the early days of small things, the 
aggregate expenditure of the associations 
amounted in no one of the first ten years 
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to more than $100,000; almost three mil- 
lions of annual expenditure and thirty 
millions of permanent property constitute 
the financial situation of the American 
association movement at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 

The 1400 North American associations 
are in number of societies less than twen- 
ty-five per cent. of the world’ brother- 
hood, but they enroll nearly fifty per cent. 
of the world membership, possess seven- 
ty-seven per cent. of the permanent prop- 
erty, and they employ seventy-nine per 
cent. of the men who’are devoting their 
entire time to the work. In the associa- 
tion building movement, outside of Eu- 
rope and America, there are twenty-nine 
buildings, valued at less than a million 
dollars ; on the Continent of Europe, out- 
side of Great Britain, there are 126 build- 
ings, valued at less than two millions of 
dollars; in the British Isles, 126 build- 
ings, valued at three millions; while in 
the United States there are 359 buildings, 
valued at twenty millions, and the Amer- 
ican type of association building is the 
dominant one, desired by the stronger as- 
sociations everywhere. While the Amer- 
ican movement has thus originated the 
type of the association building, it has 
also created the type of association work 
for students, being the pioneer in that 
work and the leader in the formation of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. It has pioneered a definite form of 
association work among railroad .em- 
ployees and other industrial classes of 
young men. It has also pioneered a form 
of association work for soldiers and sail- 
ors, which is being studied and to some 
extent imitated by the friends of the sol- 
dier and the sailor in other lands. 

The directly religious work during the 
half century has made and is making 
steady progress. The returns of last 
year indicate that more direct religious 
work for young’ men was done within 
the associations than in any previous 
year, and that the work had improved in 
quality as well as increased in quantity. 
The four chief agencies of the direct reli- 
gious work have been the prayer meeting, 
the gospel meeting for young men, the 
Bible class, and personal work. . The 
combined reach and aggressiveness of 
these agencies have. steadily. increased, 
benefiting an ever growing number of 
young men. Moreover, the religious 
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character of association work has been 
emphasized in its various departments. 

The convention soon to be held will be 
composed of representative delegations 
from all the North American associations 
—men who are leaders in the work. 
Then, too, there will be present delegates 
from every other continent to give their 
testimony to the world wide reach of this 
work for young men. Over one hundred 
such visitors have already indicated a 
hope to be in attendance. The conven- 
tion’s jubilee opportunity will be im- 
proved by a program designed to make 
the exercises full of thanksgiving to God 
by the setting forth of all our reasons for 
jubilee in fitting addresses and testimo- 
nies from the leading veterans in the 
service of the associations, from those 
also who are now among the most active 
in our work, also by presidents and stu- 
dents of our universities, by presidents 
and officials of our railroads and of mer- 
cantile and industrial corporations, by 
admirals and generals in our army and 
navy, by the clergy of the churches, 
whose countenance and help constitute a 
chief reason for the growth and useful- 
ness of the associations, and by other men 
of faith and prayer who are asked to 
unite with delegates in seeking and se- 
curing the presence and blessing of the 
Holy Spirit upon the entire brotherhood. 
The program is also to include an histor- 
ical exhibit, elaborately setting forth the 
growth of the American association in 
every one of its varied departments and 
branches. 

What is to be said of the future? 
Wherever the association now exists, the 
boys’ work, as we have seen, doubles the 
field open to it, and extension among the 
boys is both more easy and more remu- 
nerative than among young men. 

In the cities where the association work 
for young men is in its best estate the call 
and opportunity to extend it is urgent and 
eager. These favored cities, however, 
are few. In the great majority the work 
is practically in its infancy. Its right 
to existence and favor has been well 
established, but the period of rapid 
growth is ahead. Association workers 
feel that only a beginning has been made 
in the city work west of the Mississippi 
and the Great Lakes and south of the 
Ohio and the James. 

The regions bevond in the student, rail- 
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road, army, navy, colored and Indian de- 
partments, and among lumbermen, min- 
ers and other industrial classes of young 
men, are so broad and so needy that we 
realize that only a mere beginning has 
been made of association work among 
all these classes. In every department 
we find the tokens of youth, and among 
these tokens are the buoyancy, the antici- 
pation, the strength and the visions of 
youth. 

In the near future there should be a 
larger work for boys and young men in 
every city of the continent ; a much larger 
force of association employed officers; a 
physical department with 1,000 gymna- 
siums; educational classes enrolling at 
least 100,000 young men; a railroad de- 
partment established at 500 divisional 
points; a student department in every 
educational institution calling for it; ‘a 
colored men’s department established in a 
hundred schools and colleges, and in ten 
times as many cities as now contain one, 
so that wherever colored young men are 
confronted with the temptations of the 
city there shall be opened to them a safe 
refuge and wholesome resort; an army 
and navy department in which to every 
soldier and sailor at army post and naval 
station, on every ship and in every camp, 
shall be offered, instead of the hospitality 
of the drinker and the gambler, Christian 
welcome and fellowship; a work among 
all classes of boys and young men by 
which multitudes of lumbermen, miners, 
factory hands and other workers of the 
industrial classes with their boys shall 
find before them open doors to whole- 
some recreation and Christian hospital- 
ity; agencies of supervision, internation- 
al, state, county and metropolitan, ade- 
quate to foster and extend this wide and 
growing work. 

There should be a religious work car- 
ried on by every association, in which an 
ever increasing multitude of boys and 
young men are hearing and yielding to 
the message of the Gospel, in which thou- 
sands of boys and young men are eagerly 
and devoutly studying the Bible, and in 
which prayerful personal work by mem- 
bers, secretaries and physical and educa- 
tional directors shall leaven the inter- 
course and fellowship of the brother- 
hood with the spirit of Him who came to 
seek and to save men. 

And, finally, this wide, many-sided 
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self, the darkness of heathen lands, and 
hastening on the day of the universal 
reign of the Prince of Peace. 

New York Ciry. 


Christ-like work on the American field 
ought to be transplanted upon every con- 
tinent, illuminating with a _ radiance 
which comes alone from the Christ him- 
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Suggested by a Ramble Through the Royal 
Academy of tgo1. 


eh 


By Poultney Bigelow. 


S I wended my way home after an 
A exhausting, if not exhaustive, 
study of the paintings exposed in 
the Royal Academy Galleries, I could not 
but marvel—first at the gratifying posi- 
tion occupied by American painters in 
this exhibition, and secondly at the gen- 
erosity which inspires British artists in 
their treatment of their American fellow- 
craftsmen. Sargent, Abbey and Bough- 
ton are full members of the Royal Acad- 
emy, their pictures have precedence over 
those who do not carry these magic let- 
ters after their names; indeed, even in 
the catalog their names precede those 
who are not academicians, and are print- 
ed in larger type. 

While the papers are noting the 
triumphs of American capital and the 
passing of British steamships into Yan- 
kee hands, they have far more to signal- 
ize in this direction by reflecting that in 
nearly every other field they have to meet 
an American competition. The two most 
notable singing teachers in London are 
American—Madame Eugene Oudin, of 
New York, and Mr. Korbay, whose fame 
was established likewise in New York be- 
fore he moved to a higher sphere of activ- 
ity in Mayfair. In the field of sport, 
from jockeys to college athletes, Ameri- 
cans need fear no comparison with the 
best that England puts forward, and 
when it comes to the field of applied me- 
chanics, we can say without much exag- 
geration that nothing is well done in 
England that is not done by Americans. 

But I am wandering from the Royal 
Academy. It is a notable gathering of 
good paintings. There are some two 
thousand exhibitors, and the hanging 
committee feel that they could have hung 
as many again, had space permitted. 

The most notable feature of this year is 
the excellence and abundance of good 


portraits. Indeed, this is par excellence 
an annual portrait show, and whoever 
takes the trouble to ramble through Bur- 
lington House once a year will soon be- 
come familiar with the features of most 
of the eminent people of the day—at least 
those who can afford to pay for the lux- 
ury of a portrait. 

It is somewhat of a disappointment 
now and then to find that the magnificent 
powers of a Sargent, a Herkomer, are 
exerted largely to perpetuate the features 
of prosperous but platitudinous Jew brok- 
ers and their families, wealthy and over- 
fed Aldermen, noble numbskulls, and 
many types that make us ponder on the 
freaky way in which wealth is scattered 
about this curious world. It would be 
a noble outlet for some philanthropic mil- 
lionaire to give an order to the half dozen 
great portant painters of to-day to paint 
first the eminent people of their time, and 
do the commonplace themes only aftér 
the list of greatness was exhausted. But 
the artist must live, and the patron of art 
to-day is not the Court; or the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy, nor the university, nor 
the great learned societies; it is almost 
ceasing to be the landed artistocracy of 
England, which, after all, represents the 
historic evolution of England’s power. 
To-day it is the plutocracy which keeps 
the painter alive and we need not be sur- 
prised to see year after year an increasing 
number of portraits immortalizing our 
friends Wertheimer, and Rosenbaum, 
Eckstein and Levisohn—merely a sign 
that England need have less fear of being 
Americanized than Orientalized. It is 
not from the far West that she need look 
for danger to her institutions, but to the 
near East—the longitudes of Jerusalem 
and Posen! 

The South African war has furnished 
a few—a very few—subjects; such for 
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instance as Caton Woodville’s ““ Lindley,” 
a scene in the veldt during a communion 
service. The men are standing grimly 
still, while shells are bursting in air, or- 
derlies are carrying messages, and the 
clergyman is performing his office. This 
picture will no doubt soon become well 
known through the prints—yet it is 
Woodville at his worst, for his genius is 
unique when dealing with fierce action, but 
he is not so remarkable with still life—or, 
rather, in that field he invites comparison 
with others. There are a certain num- 
ber of portraits in khaki, and a few bat- 
tle scenes, but on the whole Englishmen 
to-day are not disposed to seek glory on 
that field—they are looking at it now 
more in the light of a very disagreeable 
piece of police duty. It is curious that 
in latter times France alone appears to 
have produced first-rate war painters. 
Germany has produced a large number 
of mediocre ones, but her war of 1870-71 
has as yet been treated worthily only by 
Anton von Werner. The vast “ official ” 
canvases which were painted to the order 
of the Crown shortly after the war for 
the purpose of stimulating German mili- 
tary ardor, notably those in the Berlin 
Zeughaus (arsenal) are mainly fit for a 
panorama or drop scene on the stage. 

The death of Victoria has called forth 
a few efforts—the funeral cortége in 
London, the battle ships saluting the 
royal yacht as it steamed up the Solent 
bearing the royal coffin. These are in- 
teresting, but none of them great. Ben- 
jamin Constant’s portrait is so far the 
best that has been doneof Queen Victoria, 
and must retain great value from the 
mere fact that it is the last one for which 
she gave a sitting. 

I am told on good authority that the 
artist was allowed but one sitting of for- 
ty-five minutes, and in that time he de- 
voted himself entirely to a study of her 
face—gazing intently at it, and making 
but a few pencil lines. From this short 
sitting he has produced a majestic histor- 
ical picture, representing the Queen of a 
great Empire seated on the Throne in the 
House of Lords. 

There are very few nudes, and we do 
not miss those that have been rejected. 
The nudes that have been hung seem un- 
commonly naked—they suggest the pos- 
ing of women off the street—seem out of 
place. Somehow or other I cannot get 
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accustomed to naked womeh in England. 
The climate makes them look artificial. 
In Greece and Italy they appear to feel 
more at home. 

There is very little sculpture, but that 
little of a high average. London is not 
congenial to sculpture, any more than it 
is to nude figures—the air is dirty and 
the life is that of the fireside home. There 
is a strong group representing a trooper 
seeking to save the life of a comrade by 
taking him up behind in the saddle. 
There was a suggestion of Frederick 
Remington in the composition.: Cecil 
Brown is the name of the sculptor. 

The miniature section is a very rich 
one. Indeed, so excellent is this depart- 
ment that it would seem fitting to hold a 
separate miniature exhibition at another 
time. I was much attracted by one 
painted by a Miss Ethel Karuth. It was: 
the portrait of a lady, but done in a man- 
ner so originaland strong that it indicated 
to me a training out of the common. On 
inquiry I discovered that Miss Karuth 
is partially Hungarian—which explains: 
everything in the way of strength and 
originality. 

It was cheering to find at last an Exhi- 
bition without very much of the Napo-: 
leonic in it—not even a Lady Hamilton 
and Nelson! This indicates a change in 
the fashion—tho there is not much gained. 
by exchanging Jena and Austerlitz for 
Colenso and Pretoria—at least not from 
the painter’s point of view. 

Somehow it seemed to me that many 
of the portraits indicated women of rath-- 
er anemic and artificial breeding. There 
was much frizzling of hair, much evi- 
dence of physical debility, if not degener-- 
acy. An American looks to England for 
specimens of the respectable, practical. 
robust and matronly femina Britannica!’ 
What has become of them? They don’t: 
seem to get painted nowadays. Have: 
they all retired to their farms and left the: 
field to the decadent city bred progeny,, 
who smoke cigarettes and frequent the: 
theaters for social distraction? I fear 
there is something of this sort. 

There is a portrait of J. Pierpont Mor:- 
gan—at least I took it for such at first: 
glance. It represents Borchgrevink, the- 
commander of the Antarctic expedition,. 
1898-1900, in the costume of the South: 
Pole, looking very fierce and command-- 
ing. (painted by Swinstead—a fairly good! 
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work). Glazebrook has an _ excellent 
portrait of the novelist Frankfort Moore. 
In this case it is thé model entertaining 
the portrait painter, for Mr. Glazebrook 
told me that the painting of this picture 
was a source of delight from the fact that 
every moment was alive with the inter- 
minable discourse of reminiscence and 
anecdote of this versatile and witty Irish- 
man. The picture speaks for itself. 
Most painters find this the main drudg- 
ery of their profession—the entertaining 
of their sitters in order to keep an agree- 
able expression on their faces. 

I am not writing a criticism of the 
Academy—that is not my trade. This 
is but a letter of impressions after a cur- 
sory ramble through the different rooms. 
I have only noted a few such names as 
Boughton, Abbey, Herkomer, Shannon, 
Sargent—they all have good work. Then 
there is a host of imitators, each of whom 
thinks that he will succeed in proportion 
as he copies what he regards as the tricks 
of a well-known master. This one whisks 
his brush violently in hopes of being mis- 
taken for Sargent. The other hopes to 
be compared to Abbey by treating of Car- 
dinal Wolsey after the manner of a 
stained glass window. Another labors 
at marble and thinks this will make him a 
Tadema. And, by the way, some great 
painters of the day find it necessary to 
copy themselves to a somewhat monoto- 
nous degree. I am getting tired of Ta- 
dema’s everlasting blue sky and white 
marble and cypress clump, and effemi- 
nate men and flabby, sensuous women, 
who appear as tho intended to represent 
the perpetual decadence of ancient Rome. 
[ feel like shaking them into some kind 
of vitality—but, no, each Academy year 
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brings around the same groups disposed 
a little differently—but always the same 
people, the same laziness, the same de- 
praved moral atmosphere. 

However, that is none of my business. 
People want that sort of thing, and pay 
for it. Tadéma can no more paint other 
themes than Gibson can abandon the 
woman beautiful. He tries now and 
then, but finds that the buying public 
calls him back to his peculiar field. 

We find after a little experience that 
the public of to-day is a tyrant as well as 
an art patron. To-day we think we are 
free, but every painter will tell us that 
he is bound to his particular line of work 
quite as rigidly as were Boticelli or Ra- 
phael, Titian or Murillo. 

Now that England and America are 
practically one country in matters of real 
civilization, why is not the time at hand 
for an amalgamation of art interests to 
the extent of holding the great annual 
exhibition of pictures jointly in America 
and England. For instance, half could 
be sent to New York, half to London, 
and after a few weeks an exchange ef- 
fected so that each picture should be ex- 
hibited in the same year in the two big- 
gest cities of the world. There should be 
no more difference made between an 
Englishman and an American than be- 
tween a Scotchman and an Irishman. 
Congress should be asked to abolish all 
restrictions on art and give American 
artists a. chance of competing on equal 
terms with the best work of the old 
world. : 

Is this chimerical? Perhaps it is. But 
so are many things regarded that are in 
the line of Peace, Good Will on Earth. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Disappointment. 
By F. W. Clarke 


OOD Fortune in disguise 
Crept shyly to my door; 
Want in her haggard eyes, 
Grief in the garb she wore. 
How should I know the guest 
Who came so poorly drest? 


With fear I let her in, 
Who would not be denied: 
No greeting did she win, 
No welcome to my side— 
This uninvited guest, 
Who stole away my rest. 


But in the morning light, 
Another face was there: 
I saw a visage bright, 
A beauty strange and rare. 
My dear, deceitful guest 
Had put my faith to test. 


Now Joy and I are friends, 
Who thought to be estranged; 
Now Fate hath made amends, 
And all the world is changed. 
For since I knew my guest, 
I find her gifts the best. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 





Woman's Glorious Opportunities. 
By Henry T. Finck, 


AuTHoR oF “ Primitive Love anp Love Sroriges,” Etc 


ABIES are weak, helpless creatures, 
with mere buds of intelligence, 
but there is one thing they learn in 

a very.short time: that they can get any- 
thing they want by simply bawling for it 
louder and louder. The foolish fondness 
of their mothers does the rest. It is not 
surprising that some women should have 
made a note of this fact, and tried to 
profit by the same tactics. Not long ago 
one of the leading suffragists, speaking 
of the alleged “ universal discontent and 
rebellion among women,” blurted out 
frankly: “ One would suppose that men 
would be sick unto death of this never- 
ending, ever-increasing clamor,” and end 
it by giving these women what they want! 
Fortunately, men are not like the fond 
and foolish mothers, who would give 
their babies the sun or moon to play with. 
With cold, relentless logic they point out 
that it would be unwise to let women 
have the franchise for three simple, stub- 
born reasons : First, none of them need it; 
secondly, most of them do not want it; 
thirdly, if they got it much more harm 
than good would result to themselves 
and others. 

As I have already given a bird’s-eye 
_ view of the up-to-date arguments and 
facts on which these maxims are based 
(in THE INDEPENDENT of January 31st), 
I need not dwell on them again. Only 
regarding the first point I wish to add a 
few words. The more I read the lucu- 
brations of the suffragists the more it 
strikes me that their loud clamor for the 
ballot is like an infant’s bawling for the 
moon. They claim that the great im- 
provement in woman’s lot during the last 
century was a result of the agitation for 
“women’s rights.” As a matter of fact, 
this improvement was simply the contin- 
uation of that gradual amelioration of 
woman’s fate which has been going on 
for thousands of years, but which, like 
all other phases of culture, was specially 
accelerated during the last century. But 
suppose we accept the plea of the suffra- 
gists that they brought about the bene- 
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ficial change; what would that prove? 
It would prove, by all the laws of reason- 
ing, that since they have had such ex- 
traordinary power and influence without 
the privilege of voting, they obviously do 
not need the ballot at all to get what they 
want. If there are any more wrongs to 
be redressed, all they need to do is to 
bring them to the attention of the men, 
whose sense of justice and gallantry will, 
as heretofore, impel them to do the right 
thing. 

Of the topsy-turviness of the suffra- 
gists’ position in this matter there is an 
amusing illustration in Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s “Common Sense About Wom- 
en.” After relating, with a tragic air, the 
story of two little Boston girls who were 
taken away from their mother (because 
she had married again) and given to their 
guardian, he comments: “There is no 
lasting remedy for such wrongs, except 
to give woman the political power to pro- 
tect herself.” Yet only ten lines. before 
this he had stated that “this case led to 
an alteration of the law in Massachu- 
setts ” ! 

It would be unjust to the suffragists to 
intimate that the only thing they strive 
for is to gain new advantages and priv- 
ileges for themselves. Some of them, no 
doubt, have worked themselves up into a 
wild frenzy over the ballot. They hate 
men and marriage, and want even the 
Bible “ edited” to suit their ideas. But 
there are also others whose sympathies 
embrace both sexes, and who are really 
eager to improve the world. The trouble 
with these good women is that, as Ouida 
has remarked, “they cannot understand 
that you can make no nation virtuous by 
act of Parliament.” Legislation of the 
kind they want has always done more 
harm than good, and it would therefore 
be unwise to allow them to help make the 
laws. They would simply increase the 
number of enactments which cannot be 
enforced. 

Nor is there any reason why women 
should. resent their exclusion from the 
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voting booths. The simple truth is that 
some women attach altogether too much 
importance to politics. If two average 
men are together fifteen minutes they 
usually devote ten of them to political 
comment and the other five to business 
or sports. If women took up politics and 
business as universally as men, their con- 
versation would move in the same 
grooves, and life would lose one of its 
greatest charms—the charm of sexual di- 
versity of interests and sympathies. Ex- 
pansion, imperialism, canal building, ship 
subsidies, the tax on sugar and tobacco, 
the tariff and trusts, are no doubt impor- 
tant questions ; but the men are quite able 
to cope with them, leaving the women 
time and opportunity to occupy their 
minds with other things. 

Of these other problems and opportu- 
nities there are hundreds which the agi- 
tators, in their eagerness for the useiess 
ballot, neglect. It would be wise if the 
women who have formed anti-suffrage 
societies placed at the top of their mis- 
sionary literature Herbert Spencer’s 
maxim: “If women comprehended all 
that is contained in the domestic sphere, 
they would ask no other.” No one can 
say truthfully that women are harmed 
in any way by their inability to vote, since 
the laws and the juries are now decidedly 
biased in their favor; but everybody 
knows that our home life suffers because 
many very important domestic problems 
remain unsolved—problems which con- 
cern the daily life, the comfort and hap- 
piness of most of us, much more closely 
than those which usually agitate the poli- 
ticians. 

There are occasions when womanly 
women may consistently busy themselves 
with certain questions that come within 
the scope of politics or law-making. 
Everybody must admire, for instance, the 
women of California, who worked so 
hard and persistently for the preservation 
of the venerable big trees from greedy 
lumbermen, or the women who helped to 
save the Hudson River Palisades. 
such directions there are splendid oppor- 
tunities for women—splendid as long as 
they abstain from voting; for now they 
can at any time appeal in a body to the 
government, whatever its political com- 
plexion may be; whereas, if they voted, 
their wishes would simply become one 
small and insignificant plank in a party 
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platform in election years, and would re- 
ceive little or no special attention. 
Nevertheless, it is in the domestic 
sphere that woman’s most glorious op- 
portunities lie. Ninety-four of every 
hundred women get married, and it is 
within the power of mothers so to bring 
up their sons that they will always cast 
such votes as they themselves would cast. 
Thus every mother controls as many 
votes as she has sons. What more could 
she desire? As for the six per cent. who 
do not marry, surely life ought not to be 
arranged to suit their plans, and with ref- 
erence solely to their abnormal condition. 
They are no longer maltreated or de- 
spised as in former times, and they have 
every possible opportunity for congenial 
employment, so they may be happy tho 
not married. If they are well-to-do, they 
can find an outlet for their energies in 
art or literature, or various branches of 
charitable work, in which so many wom- 
en have nobly distinguished themselves. 
Take the case of Helen Gould. In what 
political position could she have gained 
so much genuine respect, honor, and af- 
fection as she has by her altruistic con- 
duct? “ Conduct,” as Matthew Arnold 
has observed, “is three parts of life.” 
These three parts of life are entirely un- 
der the control of the voteless mothers. 
Their opportunities in this direction are 
simply boundless, and they can have 
everything their own way, since the fath- 
ers are absent most of the time. “ Give 
me the first five years of a child’s life 
and I care not who has the rest; he will 
remain true to the faith.” This maxim 
of Catholic priests applies to other things 
as well as to faith. It applies to conduct 
and principles in general, to everything 
that is included under the comprehensive 
words Manners and Morals. Are not 
manners and morals more important than 
questions of tariff or canal building, 
which simply concern the relative profits 
of certain parties? And do not our man- 
ners and morals need repairing and im- 
proving quite as much as our politics? It 
is the mothers who make or mar manners 
and morals, who make or fail to make 
gentlemen and ladies of their sons and 
daughters. Should not women, there- 
fore, devote their energies and thoughts 
to these great domestic opportunities for 
improving the world before they under- 
take to regulate politics at large? To 
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put it more bluntly, would it not be well 
for ambitious women to tend to their own 
business before they meddle with that of 
the men? 

Unlimited opportunities for improve- 
ment are still offered by what is the most 
elemental of all feminine functions. 
Motherhood, with most women, is -still 
little more than maternity—an instinct 
they have in common with the lowest ani- 
mals. It is commonly assumed that this 
instinct is all that is needed, but it is not. 
Babies are not as hardy as young animals 
and therefore require more intelligent 
care and affection. Hygienic experiments 
in asylums have proved that the frightful 
infant mortality in our cities is largely 
due to maternal ignorance and the folly 
of fond indulgence. The other day I 
saw a mother in a car with her twin ba- 
bies. They were sickly looking, yet she 
gave one of them a banana to eat, the 
other a bar of candied peanuts—two of 
the most indigestible things in the world, 
even for robust adults. This mother, 
no doubt, would have been horrified at 
the mere thought of deliberately inflict- 
ing on her infants such pain as they must 
have suffered that night; yet in her ig- 
norance she was not only inflicting that 
temporary pain, but was ruining their 
digestion and health and shortening their 
life. Such cases of cruel “ fondness ”— 
which might be multiplied indefinitely— 
show that without intelligence and knowl- 
edge there can be no affection of the 
highest type. If the suffragists devoted 
their energies to combating such danger- 
ous ignorance, they would do infinitely 
more good to the human race than the 
ballot would ever enable them to accom- 
plish. 

One of the most important functions of 
motherhood is to find husbands for 
daughters. The way this is usually done 
forms a staple subject of ridicule in the 
comic papers. But there is a very se- 
rious side to it, especially in the cities. 
A great city is like a wilderness in the 
difficulty it presents to busy people of 
making desirable acquaintances. One 
of the favorite methods of overcoming 
this difficulty is to give parties. But as 
a rule these gatherings begin at so late 
an hour that sensible men, who have re- 
gard-for their health and wish to do the 
next day’s work honestly, are obliged to 
avoid them; so that their main object is 
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frustrated. And why do these parties 
begin so late? Because those of the mil- 
lionaires do. It is simply one phase of 
the silly aping of the rich, which, in di- 
verse ways, does so much harm in this 
country. Vanity is less deadly than 
whisky, but I believe it creates nearly as 
much unhappiness. Two-thirds of the 
young girls who leave home to be type- 
writers or shop or factory girls do so 
not from necessity, but to get clothes to 
wear that will make them appear like the 
rich, and the results are too often disas- 
trous. Instead of encouraging this tend- 
ency, suffragists ought to try to teach 
the girls that there are things in this 
world infinitely more important than the 
fine dresses for which so many of them 
go out into a world full of temptations 
and pitfalls. All girls should be made fa- 
miliar with the sensible ideas of the Jap- 
anese regarding the vulgarity of mere 


_ wealth, and the gross display of it. Here 


is a field of missionary activity capable of 
unlimited expansion. 

If women could be made to realize the 
hideous cruelty to birds involved in their 
habit of wearing their feathers or corpses 
on their hats, they would take courage to 
resist even the edicts of a fiendish fash- 
ion. This would help to preserve for fu- 
ture generations many of the most beau- 
tiful species of birds; especially if the 
boys were taught at the same time to curb 
the relic of savagery which still leads so 
many of them, when in the country, to 
think: “ It’s a fine day; let’s go out and 
kill something.” Such reforms are sure- 
ly quite as important as any political 
question ; and they are all within woman’s 
domain. 

Then there is the servant problem! If 
the suffragists will only go to work and 
solve that, I shall be the first to take off 
my hat and concede their right not only 
to vote on anything they please, but to 
regulate the affairs of the whole solar 
system. One branch of this question— 
gastronomy—alone offers opportunities 
untold. It is foolish to sneer at the old 
saying that the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. Eating, to be sure, 
is a purely sensual pleasure, but that is 
no reason for condemning it. On the 
contrary, unless it is a sensual pleasure 
digestion is not carried on properly, and 
dyspepsia ensues, followed by insomnia, 
nervousness, peevishness and general 
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breakdown. Good or bad temper is in 
three cases out of four a mere matter of 
digestion. Hence, gastronomy is a hy- 
gienic and moral question of the first im- 
portance, which is shamiefully neglected 
in most households. Electricity will 
doubtless ere long transform the sooty 
kitchen into an art studio, which will 
make it more popular with women. When 
that time comes cooks will no longer be 
expected to do the washing. Laundry 
work is too difficult and muscularizing 
for women, anyway, and should be done 
by men and machinery. 

It would take a volume to discuss all 
of .women’s glorious opportunities to 
benefit themselves and improve the world, 
of which the foregoing are samples. Most 
of them are in the domestic sphere; yet 
it is not necessary to take the word do- 
mestic too narrowly. While female nov- 
elists, for example, may do their work 
at home, there is no reason in the world 
why editors should not go to their offices. 
To-day there are women among the most 
noted and best remunerated editors. Nor 
do female novelists any longer find it ad- 
visable to write under a man’s name. On 
the contrary, every other year witnesses 
the début of some young woman who 
earns from $10,000 to $100,000 with a 
single romance. Good actresses are well 
rewarded, and singers get from $50 to 
$1,500 for an evening’s work. There is 
always room at the top—Patti gets $5,000 
—and there is no unjust discrimination 
against women in art or literature. Mu- 
sic, in particular, offers them boundless 
opportunities. Even now there are more 
women who play, sing and teach than 
men, and I expect to live long enough to 
see all the instruments in our orchestras, 
except the heavy brasses, the drums and 
double basses, usurped by women. 

A glance at any concert hall shows that 
if it-were not for the women it-would be 
impossible to give musical entertain- 
ments. If the suffragists had:their way ; 
if women became just like men in their 
ardent and exclusive devotion to politics 
and business, what would become of the 
divine art, which Martin Luther justly 
ranked, as an agency of moral culture, 
next to religion? The same question 
might be asked regarding literature, 
which is getting to be patronized chiefly 
by women. Here we get a glimpse of the 
real trend of the times and the higher du- 
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ties of women. Instead of becoming pol- 
iticians and greedy money-makers, they 
should serve as an antidote to our ex- 
travagant commercialism and _ political- 
ism, which has even itivaded our pulpits. 

Education is gradually fitting them for 
such high duties. In 1890 one-third of 
all the college students in the United 
States were women. To-day ten per 
cent. more girls than boys are preparing 
for college. The education the girls re- 
ceive is, to be sure, still too much like 
that which has always been given to the 
boys; but the work of sexual specializa- 
tion has already begun in some places, 
and it will grow as its importance begins 
to be understood. The suffragists claim 
that boys and girls should be educated 
alike because “ there is no sex in mind.” 
But there 1s sex in- mind. There was 
some sex in the minds of even the lower 
savages, and it has grown apace with civ- 
ilization. | Were it not for this sex in 
mind there could be no such thing as 
supersensual or romantic love; and our 
love would be the same as that of. an 
aboriginal Australian, which does not 
differ from a man’s “love” of whisky. 
It is the duty of educators to foster the 
growth of this sex in mind by all possible 
means, including special courses of study 
that will tend to develop true womanli- 
ness (tenderness, grace, modesty, sympa- . 
thy, beauty), fit girls for a life of domes- 
tic affection, and make them lJadylike and 
winsome. 

Here we have, by way of climax, two 
more things in which the opportunities 
of our women are unprecedented. Never 
before in the world’s history was there a 
country in which women had such glo- 
rious opportunities to be what all women 
most desire to be—ladies and winsome. 
Nothing is apt to strike a visiting for- 
eigner more than the ladylike appearance 
and demeanor of many of our girls and 
women belonging to classes which in Eu- 
rope usually lack all refinement of mind 
and manner. This difference is due chief- 
ly to our women having long been eman- 
cipated from field labor and other un- 
womanly tasks. True, some of them 
seem crazy just at present to get back to 
that phase of savagery; but the fad will 
not last long. I am even convinced that 
American men, having saved women 
from coarsening, uglifying field work 
and the carrying of deforming burdens, 
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will ultimately also rescue them from the 
cruel shops, and what Tolstoy aptly calls 
the “monotonous, stupefying, slavish 
toil ” of the factories, for the sake of hav- 
ing them as healthy, refined, domestic 
and winsome as possible. This will in- 
volve extra work on the part of the men, 
but American women are worth working 
for. 

By making proper use of her beauty, 
sympathy, winsomeness, and of soft, re- 
fined blandishments—that is, by being 
what men want her to be, an enchantress 
and not a rival—woman can be practical- 
ly ruler of the world without ever casting 
a vote. This, like love, is an old story, 
but it will remain forever new. The 
equal suffragist, indeed, once more lifts 
up her voice to protest against the laws 
of nature. “To ask that woman should 
be winsome and make use of soft blan- 
dishments is,” she vociferates, “to think 
of her as a thing, not as a person; and, 
in any case, it is not for men to decide 
what women shall be.” But I cannot for 
the world see why a woman who indulges 
in “ soft blandishments,” or, to cite the 
dictionary, makes use of “speech or ac- 
tion expressive of affection or kindness, 
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and tendency to win the heart; an artful 
caress, flattering attention, cajolery, en- 
dearment,” should be a “thing” any 
more than one who, on account of her 
lack of these qualities, fails to attract 
marrying men. Was there ever an en- 
chantress among the scoffers at winsome 
womanhood? I merely ask for informa- 
tion. As for man’s right to decide what 
women shall be like, that is inalienable 
and eternal. Just as the women have 
helped to make the men what they are by 
marrying those who were the stronger, 
more robust, courageous, aggressive, suc- 
cessful, manly, so men have made—and 
will continue to make—women what they 
want them to be by marrying those who 
correspond to their ideal of womanliness ; 
and as the daughters of these inherit their 
traits, the law of natural selection will 
provide for the prevalence of womanly 
women, while mannish women, like ef- 
feminate men, will always remain abnor- 
mal exceptions. We may, therefore, an- 
swer the question asked in the first article 
of this series, “Are Womanly Women 
Doomed?” with an emphatic No. Time 
will show. 
New York City. 


Some Twentieth Century Problems in Physics. 
By T. C. Mendenhall, : 


PRESIDENT OF WoRCESTER PoLyTEcuNic INSTITUTE. 


HE nineteenth century has passed 
over to the twentieth some of the 
very same problems in physical 

science that it inherited a hundred years 
ago from the eighteenth, and these in- 
clude some of the most interesting and 
important that have ever confronted the 
natural philosopher. It cannot fairly be 
said that they have been entirely neg- 
lected by nineteenth century scholars, 
nor, indeed, that some progress has not 
been made toward their solution, but in 
some of the more important instances 
that progress has been rather by lateral 
exploration or a sort of wing skirmish- 
ing than by direct advance. The nine- 
teenth was a busy century in almost all 
areas of intellectual activity, and no- 
where more so than in physical science. 
New fields for experimental research re- 


lating to new forces and their applica- 
tions, of which only a glimpse had ap- 
peared at the beginning of that cycle, 
have been quite thoroughly worked, and 
are, at the end, under fair and promising 
cultivation. Toward the solution of some 
of the older problems, which means the 
explanation of some of the very common- 
est of physical phenomena, little prog- 
ress can be recorded. 

The nature of gravitation is quite as 
far from being understood as it was a 
hundred years ago. While we have 
learned to create and to destroy other 
“fields of force,” electric and magnetic, 
and to direct and control the lines along 
which these forces act, we are helpless in 
the omnipresence of gravitation, which 
we can neither create, destroy nor con- 
trol in any fashion, 
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In the matter of methods and machin- 
ery by means of which scientific research 
is carried on, enormous progress was 
made during the nineteenth century 
through the development of precise 
measurement. Our processes are now so 
much more highly refined than they were 
a hundred years ago that many physical 
laws assumed then to be rigorously ex- 
act, because no exceptions were found 
outside of recognized experimental er- 
ror, are now known to be only approx- 
imate. This, with other considerations 
of a like nature, has led to an overhaul- 
ing of even the longest accepted and ap- 
parently best settled principles of physical 
science. ; 

The beautifully simple law of Newton 
that two particles of matter attract each 
other with a force directly proportional 
to the product of their masses and in- 
versely proportional to the square of 
the distance between them, has not yet 
been proved by actual laboratory experi- 
ment. It rests on astronomical observa- 
tions, and in that respect is very much in 
the same condition as was our knowledge 
of the velocity of light before the time 
of Foucault, Fizeau and Michelson. 
This law means that one gravitational 
field of force does not interfere with or 
modify another, and while no one has 
yet made an experiment which, upon 
final examination, discredits it in the least 
degree, it is not safe to say that a better 
knowledge secured by more accurate in- 
vestigation may not reveal departures 
from it. Newton found that gravita- 
tional attraction was not “ selective” in 
character; that gold, silver, lead, sand, 
wood, water, wheat, etc., were all equal- 
ly subject to it; but his apparatus and 
methods would be regarded to-day as 
very crude and indecisive. Within a few 
years several very interesting attempts 
have been made to ascertain if gravita- 
tion was “ directive,” especially in crys- 
talline bodies, but all results have thus 
far been negative in character. During 
the last quarter of a century our knowl- 
edge of the “constant of gravitation,” 
the attraction between two unit masses 
of matter at unit distance, has been great- 
ly improved, but the numerical value of 
that constant is still uncertain to an ex- 
tent equal, perhaps, to one per cent., a de- 
gree of approximation which cannot long 
be tolerated in so important a quantity 
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as this. But in our notions of the na- 
ture of the mechanism by which this won- 
derful force operates we are little better 
off than our ancestors. No philosopher 
can rest comfortably on the mere state- 
ment that one body attracts another. He 
is compelled to inquire how this is 
brought about, even if experience has 
shown that every explanation requires 
other explanations. 

Physicists have found it difficult to 
imagine one mass of matter influencing 
another across an absolutely empty space, 
—that is, a space void of all means of 
transmitting energy—and Newton himself 
declared such a condition to be unthink- 
able. Many, indeed, have declared that 
all forces must be of the nature of a 
“ push ” and never a “ pull,” and this has 
made it necessary to provide some meth- 
od or medium by means of which a push 
may be communicated. In explanation 
of the action of électric and magnetic 
forces and in the transmission of ra- 
diant energy, such a medium has been 
found in the now well known “ ether,” 
but it has not, as yet, lent itself to a ra- 
tional explanation of gravitation. That 
we have been able to create such a beau- 
tiful (tho yet incomplete) scheme as is 
comprehended under the term “ ether 
physics,” with all of the accompanying 
marvels of experiment and practical ap- 
plication to the betterment of the phys- 
ical condition of man, while we stand 
dumb in the presence of the simple phe- 
nomenon of a stone falling to the ground, 
is one of the wonders of the age. 

This, then, is the greatest of all prob- 
lems in physics, the solution of which 
may be the pass key to innumerable of 
nature’s storehouses of knowledge, now 
locked against the most cunning investi- 
gator. There are indications that brave 
effort to solve this problem will charac- 
terize the early decades of the new cen- 
tury,and already one or two theories have 
been advanced by which it is attempted 
to refer gravitational phenomena to elec- 
trical conditions of the ultimate constitu- 
ents of matter, a line of examination by 
no means unpromising. 

And this leads easily to a second great 
problem confronting the physicist of to- 
day—namely, that of offering a rational 
hypothesis as to the nature of matter. 
The resistance of that which is not mat- 
ter or substance in the usual sense is now 
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fairly proved. Is the difference one 
of condition only, or is it fundamental? 
Based upon certain accepted characteris- 
tics chemists have classed about eighty 
substances as “ elementary,’ meaning 
thereby that up to this time they have 
been found incapablé of further resolu- 
tion. Is it true that these differentiating 
characteristics are inherent in or insep- 
arable from the portion of matter to 
which they belong, or is there a common 
magma from which all come? These are 
questions interesting alike to the physicist 
and the chemist, and physics and chem- 
istry have joined in friendly co-operation 
in their attempted solution. The notion 
that matter consisted, ultimately, of a 
congeries of very small, hard, round 
masses called “atoms ” is very old. The 
idea that a comparatively small number 
of these might be indissolubly united in 
a group, called a “molecule,” is more 
modern, and what is known as the molec- 
ular theory of matter, especially as ap- 
plied to gases, has been so satisfactory in 
its explanation of physical phenomena 
that, in some form or other, it is likely to 
be finally acceptable. But the question 
is always presenting itself, whence the 
atom and what properties must it pos- 
sess in order that it may meet the de- 
mands made upon it? That it may be of 


the same stuff as the all prevading me- 


dium (the ether) in which it is, and yet 
permanently differentiated from that me- 
dium, is an idea to which philosophers 
are now almost universally friendly and 
notable progress has been made toward 
a rational theory based on this idea. 
Helmholtz’s beautiful demonstration of 
the fact that a continuous “ whirl,” a 
“vortex ring,” once existing in an in- 
compressible frictionless fluid would of 
necessity be indestructible, was made by 
Lord Kelvin the basis of a most novel 
and-attractive theory of atoms, molecules 
and matter, which is vet to be worked out 
so completely as to be proved true or 
false. Indeed, nearly every attempt in 
these days to inquire into the ultimate 
nature of matter brings the student face 
to face with the physics of the ether, al- 
ready found to be one of the most fruit- 
ful fields of research. Maxwell more 
than a quarter of a century ago saw in it 
the unity and “oneness” of the various 
phenomena of light, electricity and mag- 
netism, but unfortunately he did not live 
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to see the verification of his electro-mag- 
netic theory of light in the beautiful ex- 
perimental demonstrations of Rudolph 
Hertz in 1888. Here is a door, now ap- 
parently wide open, leading to the mys- 
teries of ether physics and on to possibili- 
ties of the greatest moment, even. to ap- 
plied science. Many able men have al- 
ready crossed the threshold and hundreds 
are preparing to follow them. 

Returning to less remote and less diffi- 
cult considerations relating to matter, a 
considerable extension of our knowledge 
of its physical properties under widely 
varying conditions is one of the things to 
be expected in the near future. As to 
their ultimate nature, some of those of 
everyday observation, such as elasticity, 
cohesion, etc., will doubtless continue to 
be obscure for a long time to come, at 
least until some of the problems already 
referred to have been more nearly solved. 
But their variations under a wide range 
of conditions as to temperature, mag- 
netic, electric or mechanical stress are 
certainly within our reach, and research 
along this line promises a rich harvest. 
In liquefying all known gases the nine- 
teenth century has not only accomplished 
something which is in itself extremely in- 
teresting, but it has bequeathed to the 
twentieth an aid to scientific research of 
no mean proportions. The science of 
thermo-dynamics has long indicated the 
existence of what is called the absolute 
zero of temperature, and it would be very 
interesting to know just what sort of a 
thing matter would be when deprived of 
all of that “ brisk agitation of particles ” 
which we call heat. At the Royal Insti- 
tution in London, founded a hundred 
years ago by Rumford (largely with the 
idea of developing therein the best and 
most economical forms of kitchen 
stoves), Dewar has _ experimentally 
reached a point almost dangerously near 
the absolute zero. His distance from it 
is less, in fact, than the change in tem- 
perature frequently.taking place within 
twenty-four hours, but the difficulties of 
going nearer are enormous, and we are 
hardly likely to shorten the gap very 
greatly in the immediate future. Dewar 
himself believes that an approach to 
within five degrees centigrade of the ab- 
sulute zero is not impossible. However 
this may be, the remarkable changes in 
the physical properties of ordinary mat- 
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ter at the low temperatures now avail- 
able have attracted the attention and ex- 
cited the interest of physicists and their 
further investigation and _ elucidation 
will be of precise importance to twen- 
tieth century science. On the other 
hand, the electric arc has furnished means 
for reaching temperatures extraordinari- 
ly high, and in this way the range within 
which one may study the influence of 
heat upon the properties and condition of 
matter is enormously extended. 

Incidentally,an art, created in the nine- 
teenth century and highly developed dur- 
ing its last years, the art of photography, 
has come to be a most valuable aid to 
physical research, especially in the facil- 
ity with which it enables us to follow a 
series of extremely rapid changes in form 
and condition. It is not impossible that 
its use may yet throw much light upon 
the mysterious phenomenon of crystalli- 
zation, and already it has led us to rec- 
ognize hitherto unknown forms of radia- 
tion, the fuller investigation of which 
promises to be rich in curious and val- 
uable results. 

Physical research in the future is go- 
ing to be tremendously assisted by the 
utilization of means that have grown out 
of the practical applications of hitherto 
discovered physical principles. The 
physical laboratory of to-day possesses 
facilities for producing the very lowest 
and the very highest known tempera- 
tures; in it one can study the behavior 
of matter in the most intense magnetic 
fields; electric currents, powerful up to 
almost any desired limit, may be made 
use of; machines for producing almost 
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any degree of mechanical stress are easily 
available ; and in this way applied science 
will pay, in some measure, the great debt 
it owes to pure research. 

Furthermore, the extension of civilized 
communities of almost the whole inhabit- 
able earth, together with the natural 
friendliness of enlightened Governments 
that are just beginning to recognize their 
obligations to science and scientific men, 
will be a powerful factor in the promo- 
tion of physical investigation during the 
next century. The. wonderfully com- 
plex and as yet little understood phe- 
nomena of terrestrial magnetism; the 
physics of the atmosphere and certain as- 
pects of celestial physics, these and many 
similar problems can only be properly 
attacked through extensive international 
co-operation and Government support. 
The tide has already begun to set in this 
direction, and the results promise to be 
commensurate with the cost. In consid- 
ering the final outcome one other fact of 
highest importance must not be passed 
over. It is that never before were there 
sO many persons actually engaged in 
physical research, and never before were 
the conditions by which the philosopher 
is surrounded so favorable as now. 
While there are still problems enough 
“to go round,” and to spare, there can be 
little doubt that the future will bring 
much concentration of effort upon a few 
of those mentioned above, on account of 
their fundamental importance, and we 
may be tolerably sure that the new cen- 
tury will see them well advanced toward 
solution. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Tantalus. 
(AN ECHO OF PINDAR.) 
By Louis Bevier, Jr. 


HE hero Tantalus, of godlike mind, 
The favorite of the gods, their honored guest, 
Made base return, was found a thief confessed 
Of nectar and ambrosia for mankind. 
Wherefore his son, for highest heaven designed, 

Was banished from the regions of the blest, 

And Tantalus, joy-reft, with chains oppressed, 
Thrusts back the threatening stone—and ne’er shall find 
Surcease of wo. Ah, Tantalus is man, 

Who, reaching out to touch the farthest stars, 

To bridge the vast with reason’s soaring span, 

Dashes in pain .against the close drawn bars 
That cage him, while he sees, with catching breath, 
Hanging above, from parting threads, black death. 

Rutcers Cottece, New Brunswick, N, J. 
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TOLD BY THE OLDEST INHABITANT 
By Mary R. P. Hatch. 


66 Y grandfather used to keep the 
post office. Pete Bradley 
brought the mail bag on horse- 

back, and he announced his approach by 

sounding a horn. Grandfather’s house 
could be seen plainly from the Vermont 
side of the river, and it was customary to 
signal the arrival of a letter to any one in 
the vicinity by hanging a white cloth 
from the west window, but it was a rare 
event, a very rare event,” remarked the 

Hon. Henry C. Irving, impressively. 

“T’ve heardmy grandfather say that it did 

not occur oftener than once a month. 

The letters when they came were always 

addressed to Dr. Duane, and he sent his 

black man, Jack, over in a skiff to get 
them.” 

“Interesting, most interesting, these 
old bits of local history,” replied the New 
York millionaire, Mr. Peter Doolittle. 
“My grandfather was the son of the sec- 
ond postmaster, old Captain Doolittle, 
who commanded the fort where the shaft 
stands in the Boyce meadow. Have you 
seen it?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ There was a blockhouse on Fort Hill, 
too, and an underground passage from 
that to the fort. I put up the shaft myself 
at my own expense to commemorate a 
place which—which,” trying to recall a 
portion of his address, nicely written out 
for him, but unhappily just then not 
within reach. 

“Which should not be forgotten, pa,” 
congaaa his daughter, who stood beside 

im. ‘ 

- “Yes, yes, that’s what I meant to say. 
When his father came from Connecticut 
he rode on horseback, following the river 
allthe way. He brought an old commen- 
tary on the Bible that I’ve got now; 
wouldn’t part with it for anything. My 
great grandfather might have had the 
city of Rochester, N. Y., as well as this 
place.” 

“No? Was that so?” asked the jour- 
nalist, coming from the corner where he 
had been industriously taking notes. 

. east. He had just the same chance 
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to take up land there that he had here. 
Both were sure to be cities, it was 
claimed, but great-grandfather thought 
Upper Cohos stood the better chance; so 
he came here and laid out this part for a 
city. He brought considerable money 
with him- for other parties to invest, and 
he surveyed the whole region himself. 
You can find traces of the streets in the 
fields and meadows about here, and the 
line of maples down this street are second 
growth, to be sure, but they sprung up 
just where he left the primeval ones to 
line the principal thoroughfare. Well, 
the name City is about all there is left of 
his dream, while Rochester, then a part 
of the great, untrodden wilds of New 
York, has been a thriving city for more 
than a century.” 

The millionaire had been a barefooted 
country boy with small chance for educa- 
tion and he looked at his daughter a lit- 
tle anxiously at this point. She nodded 
encouragingly and he was about to pro- 
ceed, to the disappointment of Mr. Irv- 
ing, who had some things to say on his 
own account, when a movement toward 
the veranda by the journalist and his . 
mother called first the attention and then 
the feet of the others thitherward. 

To-morrow would be celebrated the 
one hundred and fifteenth birthday of 
Cohos, and many old residents and their 
descendants had come to be present on 
that occasion. The town was gay with 
flags and bunting ; a little way off, visible 
plainly from the veranda, was the tall, 
white shaft to which the merchant had 
referred, and just below Fort Hill there 
flowed the picturesque Connecticut in 
many a curve and willow shaded cove. In 
a few moments, Henry C. Irving, late 
Minister to one of the Pacific Islands, 
his two handsome daughters, Mr. Peter 
Doolittle, his wife, a dignified dame, 
dressed with ostentatious plainness, as 
was her daughter, with several others, 
stood out under the garish light of. the 
fading autumnal day, the minister’s 
smooth, moon-like countenance receiving 
from-it an extra glow, which also brought 
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to light the nest of wrinkles at the corners 
of his eyes. 

The movement from the parlor had 
been caused by the approach of an aged 
couple, drawn by a sober cream-colored 
’ horse in a Concord wagon. The man was 
evidently hard of hearing, as the tones of 
his companion were so loudly pitched as 
to easily reach the ears of the guests of 
the City Hotel. 

“Now, mother, don’t go for to tum- 
bling over the way you done the last time 
you was out.” 

“No, I won’t go to tumbling over, I 
promise you, Ephraim,” speaking as if it 
were entirely a matter of her own voli- 
tion whether she tumbled over or not, 
or rather as if she had a fancy for doing 
such things at odd moments, but which 
she intended to restrain in the present 
instance. 

“Hey? Stand still, Buckskin.” 

“No, I won’t tumble over. I’m sorry 
you are so deef, Ephraim.” 

“ So be I, mother. Now be careful and 
don’t set in no draft and don’t talk your- 
self to death.” 

“°Tain’t likely I'll haf to. Them great 
city folks won’t take no notice of me, 
’tain’t likely.” 

“cc Hey? ” 

“T can’t tell it all over to ye. It’s a 
pity you are so deef. There they be set- 
tin’ out on the porch.” 

“Porch? O, yes, I can see ’em now. 
I wish I had your eyes an’ ears, mother, 
or some as good. Wal’, here we be. 
You jest hold still till I cramp, then I’ll 
come ’round on ’tother side and h’ist ye 
out.” 

“No, you keep still an’ I’ll climb out 
myself. I’d a sight ruther,” suiting the 
action to the word, and climbing down 
backwards. 

“Interesting people,” commented Mr. 
Irving, adjusting his eyeglasses. 

“T do believe it’s Eph Pillsbury and 
his mother,” said the journalist. ‘“ Don’t 
you recollect seeing them last summer, 
mother? I'll just run down and help the 
old lady up the stairs,” and detaching 
himself with considerable reluctance from 
his pleasant proximity to Miss Irving, he 
went down the stairs, shook hands heart- 
ily with Mr. Pillsbury and then turned to 
help the old lady. 

“ Mother’s sorter set on seein’ the folks 
to-day. She’s the oldest inhabitant,” 
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“ Ninety-six years old last Sunday that 
ever was,: blithely interrupted the old 
lady. “ Now, Ephraim, you tell "Mandy 
I got here all right and mebbe shan't 
come home till to-morrer. Tell her not to 
do the mendin’ ; tell her to leave it till I 
git home.” 

“cc Hey? ” 

“It’s a pity he’s so deef. I never see 
the beat on’t. Tell "Mandy,” speaking 
very loudly and distinctly, “that I'll do 
the mendin’ when I git home.” 

“When will you be to home?” 

“To-morrer.” 

“All right,” and Ephraim drove away. 

The old lady required very little assist- 
ance from Mr. May in mounting the 
stairs, and when she entered the parlor 
where the guests had congregated she 
was given an easy chair in their midst, 
which she accepted with dignity. A 
black bonnet of apparently many years’ 
service, a cashmere shawl with a border 
of black silk two inches wide, a dress of 
black and white sateen, lisle thread 
gloves and stout, comfortable shoes made 
up the decent dress of the old lady, and 
after the stir caused by her arrival 
subsided she sat, an apparently unmoved 
spectator, not attending to the conversa- 
tion, yet hearing every word of it. 

Mr. Irving and Mr. Doolittle were 
eagerly discussing the local history of 
Cohos, but when the former was ad- 
dressed by name, she leaned forward and 
asked with an animation which sat pleas- 
antly on her aged countenance: 

“Be you Mr. Irving? I uster know 
yer granther well. My folks come to the 
city in 1799 from Pomfret, Conn. I’ve 
heard mother tell a sight bout them old 
times and old General Putnam, and one 
story never got into print, they say, but 
it’s true, for mother was in the meetin’ 
house at the time. General Putnam had 
a field of corn next to it, and he sorter 
kept his eye out all through meetin’ off 
an’on. Wal’, all to onct he see some cat- 
tle breakin’ in, and he spoke right out 
without thinkin’ where he was, he told 
her father afterwards, 

“* Run, Schuyler, run,’ he says to his 
boy that was named for General Schuy- 
ler, ‘ Run like the devil, the cows are in 
the corn.’ O, yes, the gineral was a cu- 
rus man. Father an’ mother an’ three of 
us children come in 1787. I’ve heerd 
mother tell how she run ahead of the load 
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of housen stuff to borry fire of old Selig 
Peterkin’s wife. Know where the Peter- 
kins uster live?” 

“On the Baldwin place, wasn’t it?” 
asked Mr. Irving, eagerly going to her 
side and sitting down beside her. 

“Yes, it was, but not the place they 
live on now. They built on the medder, 
but the freshet come so nigh one spring 
that they took their house up higher, 
near where it sets now. When Sam’wel 
got married they built a new front to it. 
My folks lived neighbors, and mother 
said they uster visit back an’ forth with 
the folks on the other side all right in 
high water. She said it come clear up to 
the door. Old Mr. Mastin was drown- 
ded in the freshet that very year they 
come, mother said. *Twas in the night, 
nobuddy knew how it happened. He was 
a leetle out, I s’pose, and wandered off. 
Your uncle, Enos Stanley,” nodding to 
the merchant, “ wandered off, too, and 
wa’n’t never heerd from arterwards, not 
in these parts. Some thought the wolves 
eat him up, his wife did, but there was 
them that said he went off a purpose and 
was seen arterwards down below some- 
where.” 

“My uncle Enos,” said Mr. Doolittle, 
stiffly, “ perished in a fight with the In- 
dians.” 

“Lor’ sake! Was that what you 
thought? Wal’, it wa’n’t so. I can 
rec’lec’ the time jest as if ’twas yisterday, 
mother’s sendin’ me over ter Mis’ Stan- 
ley’s to borry some saleratus and me find- 
in’ Mis’ Stanley cryin’ and scat to death 
a’most because Ene (she called him Ene 
tho his name was Enos) had gone out in 
the night and hadn’t come back. The 
wolves had howled ’round the house all 
night so she hadn’t dast go out herself 
to hunt fer him, and she hadn’t dast send 
the children, nuther. The wolves did 
act terrible fierce that winter, no mistake, 
an’ mebbe he wus eat up. I dunno as he 
was an’ I dunno as he wasn’t. I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite,” she said politely to Mr. 
Doolittle. 

“ Le’s see,” turning to Mr. Irving, who 
still sat by her side constantly divided in 
his wishes to spare the millionaire any un- 
pleasant disclosures and eagerness to 
learn what he could of the local history 
of his native town. “Le’s see, your 
father was the son of Jacob Irving?” 

“Yes, madam. What may I call you?” 
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“You may call me ole Mis’ Pillsbury. 
Mis’ Pillsbury is my son Ephraim’s wife, 
and then ther’s three young Mis’ Pills- 
burys. I’m ninety-six years old an’ the 
oldest inhabitant.” 

“Indeed! I’m happy to have the 
pleasure of meeting you. Let me intro- 
duce you to my daughters, Miss Irving, 
Miss Annie Irving. Mr. Doolittle, you 
will be glad to know Mrs. Pillsbury.” 

The old lady bore well her part in the 
hand shakings and introductions which 
followed, her keen vision and perfect 
hearing- eliciting many compliments. 

“Yes, I can see better’n I could when 
I was a girl, a’most. I wus a leetle mite 
near sighted then, but my hearin’ ain’t 
quite reg’lar. Some things I can hear 
and some things I can’t. I ’most alwus 
hear what they don’t want me to hear. I 
ketch the children up that way a sight, 
but I don’t tell ther secrets. But, Lor’ 
sakes! you are Jacob Irving’s son. Well! 
well! It dooz beat all.” 

“Yes, the son of Jacob Irving and Ida 
Dean.” 

“Ada Dean. It was Ada, but you 
don’t know, most likely, how it come to 
be Ada instid of Ida, her twin sister.” 

“The name in our family’ record is 
Ida, not Ada,” said Mr. Irving, while Mr. 
Doolittle looked amused and drew near- 
er 


“ Sure ’nough. It would be Ida, most 
likely, come to think on’t. But you see I 
knew the whole story at the time, or not 
jest the time, but before Ada, your grand- 
mother, died. Mebbe you’d like to hear 


it. It was turrible odd, but nothin’ bad, 
jest a mistake.” 

“T would like to hear it,” said Mr. Ir- 
ving after some hesitation. The three 
girls giggled from the sofa where they 
had seated themselves. 

“T shan’t believe it, whatever it is,” 
wiispered one, “ but it will be great fun 
to hear it.” 

“ Tt’s true, tho,” said the old lady, look- 
ing at her sharply. “I’d stake my affy- 
david on’t.” 

“Go on, my dear madam,” said Mr. 
Irving, who had heard nothing. 

“Well, you see, it was this way. Ada 
and Ida was twins and dreadful hand- 
some girls and they looked exact alike. 
Somehow, they seemed to do jest the 
same things—that is, if one stubbed her 
toe the other done jest the same thing. 
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Their pa alwus bought a web er caliker 
and hed it made up into dresses fer ’em, 
and when that was gone he got another. 
It was cheaper to buy by the web, and 
they. wasn’t never allowed to be patched, 
kep’ jest as neat as wax. The way they 
told ’em apart was one, Ada, your grand- 
mother, wore a string of gold beads 
‘round her neck, that ole Mis’ Irving gin 
her. When they was babies they got 
mixed reg’lar and nobuddy didn’t try ter 
tell t’other from which, but arter they got 
big enough to sort themselves out, they 
was named Ada an’ Ida, and of course 
they knew which was which, an’ Ada 
wore the beads. They was bright as 
dollars an’ han’som’ as drawed picters. 
I never wish to set eyes on handsomer 
girls than they was. One of your girls 
looks a leetle mite like ’em but not much. 
Wal’, as I said, Ada put on her gold 
beads when she dressed in the mornin’ and 
so folks knew by them which was which. 
When they got growed up, eighteen or 
twenty, the Irving boys begun to keep 
company and set up with them quite reg’- 
lar. Lewis an’ Jacob was their names, 
and they was turrible stiddy an’ good 
boys to their mother, if she was jest a 
leetle mite ha’sh to them. She made ’um 
mind and teached ’um to read an’ write 
and cipher herself, for she was a dread- 
ful good scholar. Why, when they got 
most growed up, I’ve ben in there to their 
house and seen ole Mis’ Irving on the bed 
(she uster be a leetle mite lazy some 
said, an’ some said ’twas ailin’; but any- 
way she was bed rid twenty years afore 
she died), I’ve seen her layin’ there with 
her stick an’ spellin’ book and ’rithumtic, 
and them boys’ laigs stickin’ out from un- 
der that bed where she had made ’um lay 
fer some punishment or ’cause they didn’t 
learn their lessons well ’nough. They 
was a’most men grown, too. Everybud- 
dy fur an’ near uster tell how well them 
Irving boys minded her, and they did. Some 
uster laugh about it, but it wa’n’t no 
laughin’ matter, I don’t think, and I guess 
they didn’t. Well, when the boys begun 
to set up with the Dean girls, everybuddy 
said what good matches they did make. 
Wal’, things went on pretty stiddy fer 
quite a spell as near as I could see, and 
all to onct there come a change. They 
all seemed to wake up and look turrible 
bright an’ happy, and in the fall they 
was married an’ went to housekeeping, 
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the two couples on ’um, as up an a comin’ 
as you please. Nobuddy thought nothin’ 
queer. I’m sure I didn’t and there did- 
n't nobuddy. They lived happy as could 
be an’ the boys seemed to think an awful 
sight of their wives; but arter awhile I 
somehow begun to feel in my bones that 
something was queer. I uster sew at my 
trade ’round to folkses houses an’ I went 
to their houses ev’ry fall and sewed a 
week, made up the boys’ (somehow they 
was alwus called the Irving boys) frocks 
and pantaloons, and once I made sur- 
touts fer ’em. I rec’lec’ Jacob’s tellin’ 
me twenty-five years arterwards that not 
a stitch ever started, and he’d wore his’n 
ev'ry winter all that time. Wal’, I waxed 
my thread and used the best linen, an’ I 
learned my trade of Nancy Parks, and 
that’s enough to say. But where was I? 
O, I know. I sewed there one fall when 
one of the twins come over to see the 
other twin, and they went into the little 
bedroom that opened out of the long 
kichen, where I sewed, and I heerd ’em 
talking, real excited. Then when I went 
over to Lewis Irving’s, Jacob’s wife come 
over and ’twas the same buzz, buzz in 
the bedroom, and then the two twins 
come out with their cheeks an’ their eyes 
excited like. By that time they didn’t 
look such a turrible sight alike. They 
dressed different, you see, an’ their char- 
acters and dispositons hed begun to show 
in their faces as they ’most always do, 
you know, when folks git along in years. 
They wa’n’t more’n forty, but Lewis’s 
wife had begun to flesh up and look sort- 
er easy goin’, and Jacob’s wife was thin 
an’ nervous looking, but they was jest the 
same ’bout gettin’ excited when they had 
their long talks in the bedroom together. ° 

“Wal’, all to once Jacob’s wife was 
took down sick. She was in a high fever 
and talked and acted nervous all through 
her sickness. Her sister was sent for, 
fust off, but she got all tired out and 
Lewis come and took her home. Then 
he come over fer me. . 

“* You go over,’ says he to me, ‘Ada is 
all tired out settin’ up nights so an’ I’m 
turrible ’fraid she will be sick, too. Being 
twins so it makes it a sight harder.’ 

“*T know it dooz,’ says I, ‘An’ I'll go 
right over jest as soon as I can git on 
my bunnit an’ pelisse,’ says I. That was 
years ago, an’ we wore pelisses. Mine was 
green, lined with corn color. I says to 
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Lewis, ‘ Don’t let your wife worry. I'll 
do jest as well as she could an’ ’tend Ida 
(I s’posed ’twas Ida then) jest as well 
as she could.’ 

“ Wal’, I went right over. ‘Lishy had 
got ust to my comings an’ goings an’ 
there wa’n’t nobuddy else to say yea or 
nay, ’n’ I found Jacob’s wife turrible sick. 
She riz right up on her elber when she 
see me and her cheeks was flamin’ red. 
‘I’m glad you’ve come,’ says she, ‘ for 
I’ve got something I want to tell you. 
Sister an’ I talked it over and we said 
we'd tell you an’ ast your advice.’ 

“Tl do the best I can,’ says I, kinder 
soothin’ like, ‘but fust off, take your 
medicine and lay right down an’ go to 
sleep. When you wake up it’ll be time 
enough,’ and she minded like a child. 
When she waked up, she told me what 
troubled her mind. ‘ You see, Lowizy,’ 
(that’s my name) ‘it begun the summer 
afore we was married in the fall,’ she 
says, ‘ she was keepin’ company with Ja- 
cob an’ I with Lewis. Well, one day,’ an’ 
she picked at the bedclothes dreadful 
nervous, ‘ sister an’ I for a joke changed 
places. I put my beads on her neck and 
we changed places to the table and that 
was about all we had to do. I rec’lec’’ 
says she, ‘ that father looked at me sorter 
sharp, an’ then at sister, but he didn’t 
surmise that it was her instid er me that 
sat there usually. I was the one to blame, 
for I was always up to things that she 
never thought on, an’ it was me that says, 
“Le’s fool the Irving boys,’ an’ she 
agreed, tho fust off she said it wouldn’t 
be right. I shan’t forget that day, never,’ 
says she. ‘ We done our stents, spinning 
and weaving jest the same as usual. We 
was putting in a web of full cloth, but- 
ternut color, it was, and the yarn was for 
frocking, indigo blue and white’ (they 
was great spinners, Ida and Ada was, and 
their linen table cloths was a sight to be- 
hold, so fine and even and glossy and 
sech handsome patterns. They spun their 
tow and flax on their little wheels), but 
that day, she said, they spent, tenerate, 
most on’t, to the big wheel and the loom. 
‘I shan’t never fergit that day,’ says she 
to me, ‘nor that evenin’ when Lewis and 
Jacob come. Jacob was sorter still and 
quiet, but Lewis was full of jokes as he 
could split. That night I thought I’d see 
if I couldn’t wake Jacob up, so he would 
be more lively, and I joked and carried 
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on so that he got to having a great time, 
too. Of course, he thought I was Ida all 
the time, for I hadn’t no beads on, and 
all the time she was settin’ in the corner, 
listening to Lewis. I could see he liked 
to have her listen real well, instid of ‘talk- 
in’ back as I did, but he thought she was 
me all the time. Well, when they went 
away I went to the door and so did she, 
and then Jacob ast me to go out in the 
garden with him, for, says he to me, “ I’ve 
got something important to tell you.” 
Well, I went, and before he said a word 
he kissed me more than a dozen times’ 
(so she said to me). ‘ “ What has got into 
you to-night,” said he, “ I never liked you 
half as well before,” and then right 
there he teazed me to say I’d be married 
right away. I got away and went into 


.the house and found Ida all alone ir a 


heap on the settle, crying like a baby. 
“What is’t?” says I, and then she up 
and tole me that Lewis said he never liked 
her half as well before and had ast her 
to marry him in the fall. “ Did he kiss 
you?” says I. “ Yes, he did, but I wa’n’t 
to blame. He grabbed me all of a suddint 
in his funny way before I knew it to 
hender,” and then she bu’st out cryin’ 
ag’in.’ ‘No, you wa’n’t to blame,’ Ada 
said she said to Ida, and then she ast her 
if she liked Lewis better than she did Ja- 
cob. ‘Yes, Ido,’ says Ida, so Ada said 
Tda said to her, when she ast her. 

“Then Ada says to Ida that mebbe 
’twould be as well for all hands not to 
say nothin’ to the boys but go right on 
so,’ and Ida said mebbe ’twould be best, 
seein’ as how matters stood betwixt them 
all, and seeing as how those two twins 
liked each other’s spark the best. Ida liked 
Jacob fust rate and so did Ada Lewis, 
but ’twa’n’t a circumstance to the way 
they felt towards the others. Mebbe 
’twas the oddity on’t, it bein’ such a 
criss-cross business, but anyway *thout 
thinkin’ no real harm, them twins jest 
kept the whole business secrik and was 
married in the fall, Ida to Lewis and Ada 
to Jacob, and the boys never knowed the 
difference. 

“So matters went on for ten years, but 
lately, Ada said, for half a dozen years, 
they’d begun to feel they hadn’t done 
right, and it kep’ a growin’, the notion 
did, more an’ more each year. Each on 
‘em had four chidun, as likely childun 
as you’d wish to see, but Ada said every 
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time she looked at one of ’em, ’most 
every time she’d up an’ think how she’d 
fooled their father and ’twould almost 
seem as tho them childun was Ida’s instid 
er hers, seein’s Jacob thought she was 
_Ida. Ida, she said, didn’t mind it so 
much as she did, but Ida felt as if it was 
a turrible thing, the same as she did, to 
git married with a lie in her mouth, or 
tenerate, most as bad to change names 
as they done. 

‘“ Well, the long an’ short on’t was that 
it put Ada on her death bed, the worri- 
ment on’t, for she didn’t live only a week 
after she tole me. I said all I could to 
chirk her up and advised her to let well 
enough alone. ‘ You’ve all ben uncom- 
mon happy,’ says I to Ada, a layin’ there 
on her death bed, ‘ an’ if you hadn’t mar- 
ried criss-cross nobuddy knows how it 
would ’a ben. If I was you I shouldn’t 
say not one word.’ 

‘Wal’, she didn’t, and after she died, 
Ida she up and says to me, after I told 
her what I’d said to Ada, ‘I guess it’s 
good advice,’ and there wa’n’t no more 
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said. I helped take care of her in her 
last sickness and the subjick wa’n’t 
fetched up, not once, and Jacob and 
Lewis died a few years later. Furzino, not 
either on ’em ever knowed a lisp of it. I 
never told’em. But it’s gospel truth, and 
so,” said Mrs. Pillsbury, turning to Hon. 
Henry C. Irving, “ your grandmother 
wa’n’t Ida but Ada, you see. 

“ But, Lor’! I’ve ’most talked myself 
blind, and I guess I have you. How Eph 
and ’Mandy will scold!” 

“ We thank you very much, Mrs. Pills- 
bury, for your stories,” said Mr. Doolit- 
tle and Mr. Irving, and even the ladies by 
this time had become sufficiently inter- 
ested in the old lady to say that they 
feared the fatigue would be too much for 
her. But she assured them that she would 
feel all right after a good night’s sleep, 
and, the housekeeper coming to conduct 
her upstairs, the guests dispersed to their 
several rooms, feeling sure (as proved to 
be the fact) that the celebration next day 
would be as tiresome as interesting. 

Hanover, N. H. 


The Psychology of a Strike Riot. 


By Herbert N. Casson. 


(Mr. Casson, who was the founder of the first Labor Church in the United States, has for the past ten years been 
one of the strongest friends of labor in the country. He has advised and conferred with the labor leaders in many of 
the recent important strikes in the East, and in more than a few cases has been chosen as their spokesman —Ep:rTor.]} 


HY is there so much popular sym- 
pathy with the lawless acts of 


strikers and their friends? Why 
are the soldiers hissed and the police ob- 
structed when they are called upon to 
quell the rioting caused by labor disturb- 
ances ? 

This ominous problem has not received 
the dispassionate study that it deserves. 
It is the general habit to demand, and 
tightly, that lawlessness be instantly 
checked at all costs. It is neither timely 
nor advantageous to discuss causes and 
modes of prevention while the rioting is 
in progress. But when order has been re- 
stored, it is very necessary to make an im- 
partial and thorough investigation. 

The average American crowd is law- 
abiding and averse to hoodlumism in any 
form. It has no rooted antipathy to the 
military and the police, as is the case in 


many European countries. It loves ex- 
citement, but it is not brutal in its in- 
stincts. It is generally ready with its 
sympathy and assistance when either are 
needed, and has always a strong sense of 
fair play. 

Therefore when such scenes occur as 
those that were enacted in the Albany 
strike, when a few wagon loads of de- 
fenseless men were stoned mercilessly by 
a large crowd evidently not composed of 
the hoodlum class, a problem is presented 
which it is not easy to solve. By what 
chains of thought and feeling do men be- 
come lawbreakers in such social disturb- 
ances? What is the psychology of a 
strike riot? By what means does an in- 
dustrious wage-worker become trans- 
formed into a violator of the public 
peace ? 

To satisfactorily answer these ques- 
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tions, it is necessary to consider them 
from the standpoint of the strikers them- 
selves. In the first place, it must be re- 
membered what the outcome of a strike 
means to a wage-earner. The success of 
the strike does not mean a few more su- 
perfluous luxuries; its failure does not 
mean a mere shrinkage of capital. 

The strikers have given up their jobs; 
they have become temporary vagrants, 
without any means of support. To win 
is to secure better conditions for them- 
selves and their families—better food, 
better clothes, better treatment. To lose 
means absolute poverty, for a time at 
least, and the torturing uncertainty of un- 
employment. 

The wage-worker in the city is land- 
less, homeless and practically friendless. 
His employers do not know him, and in 
most cases would not allow him an inter- 
view. He knows that he counts for noth- 
ing as a separate individual. In many 
cases he has even ceased to be a person— 
he has become a number. He has noth- 
ing to fall back upon except his union. 

It is his union which places the city 
worker upon a higher level than a horse 
ora machine. Without organized action 
the working people would be absolutely 
helpless against organized capital. Their 
wages and hours of labor would be fixed 
with very little regard for their interests 
and none for their convenience. 
during a strike the very existence of their 
union is at stake. The organization 
which they have built up after years of ef- 
fort and expense is threatened with com- 
plete destruction. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the 
strikers should feel a fierce aversion to 
the non-union outsiders who take their 
places? In many instances these non- 
unionists are professional “ scabs,”—men 
who offer themselves for the express pur- 
pose of breaking up strikes. The strik- 
ers know many of them by name, and 
their records are passed from one to an- 
other. For the sake of double wages or a 
cash bonus these non-unionists lend 
themselves temporarily to any employer 
whose men are on strike. 

These men are regarded by unionists 
with the same fear and hatred as is felt 
for anarchists by the monarchs of Eu- 
rope. Consequently, when one of them is 
seen on the streets during a strike, this 
animosity, intensified into a frenzy by the 
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presence of a crowd, breaks out in acts of 
violence and disorder. Men who have 
hitherto been peaceable, industrious 
wage-workers have been known. to join 
in the attack upon these strike-breakers, 
just as in the lynchings of the Southern 
States men of undeniably good character 
have been known to participate in the ad- 
ministration of mob justice or injustice. 

Whether with or without reason, it is 
a fact that corporations, especially those 
holding public franchises, are by no 
means popular in American cities. They 
are denounced, not only by labor organ- 
izers and Socialists, but by newspapers, 
by ministers in the pulpit and judges on 
the bench. It is the common belief that 
they pay too little wages, and keep their 
fares high to pay dividends on watered 
stock. This dislike, usually smoldering, 
is fanned into a flame by the excitement 
of a strike. And when the corporation 
manager or president unwisely speaks de- 
fiantly of the strikers and the public, 
which he generally does, he alienates pub- 
lic sentiment and makes it tolerant of 
vandalism. 

The hoodlums and toughs in our cities 
read the newspapers. They are ruled 
wholly by their emotions. They are 
strongly impressed by a for-eful headline. 
And they know when the public is ready 
to sympathize with lawlessness. When 
the “psychological moment” arrives 
they are on hand with bricks and clubs, 
partly to “ have some fun,” and partly be- 
cause they have a dull, unintelligent sym- 
pathy for the strikers. The hoodlum 
never has any strong convictions ; he is al- 
ways on the popular side and with the 
nonconformist. He merely wants a 
chance to yell and chase somebody, and is 
quite indifferent as to the object of his 
rage. The hoodlum is the truest expres- 
sion of public opinion in its uncivilized 
form. 

It is undeniable that strikers approve 
of the attacks made upon non-union men, 
as in the recent riots at Albany. They 
swell the crowds and cheer the brick- 
throwers; of this there can be no doubt. 
But if they did not do so, they would be 
the most marvelous non-resistants the 
world has ever known. Strike-leaders 
know that a little violence has again and 
again been the means of winning a strike, 
tho they also know that if carried too far 
it turns public opinion against them. No 
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union leader has ever publicly advocated 
violence, and it is not often that a striker 
is convicted of a violation of the law. 

It is a fact, much to be regretted, that a 
very slight destruction of property se- 
cures more publicity than a very great in- 
jury to the interests of wage-workers. 
The smashing of a $4,000 street-car re- 
ceives more prominence than a reduction 
in wages which means $40,000 a year to 
the strikers. The latter are quick to per- 
ceive this, and it helps considerably to em- 
bitter them against their employers. 

Lack of a little common courtesy on 
the part of the corporation manager is a 
very frequent means of exasperating the 
unionists to the point of law-breaking. 
When their representatives are refused a 
hearing, when, as often happens, they are 
sworn at and ordered out of the com- 
pany’s office, a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment is created in the minds of the work- 
ers which bears fruit not infrequently in 
the destruction of life and property. 

But when the employer is willing to 
confer with the secretary of the trade 
union, and a strike takes place without 
any previous ill-feeling, there is rarely 
any violence or hoodlumism. The feel- 
ing of bitter ill-will, from which all riot- 
ing springs, is caused not so much by the 
denial of the union’s demands, as by the 
rude and contemptuous manner in which 
the denial is made. “If they don’t want 
us to bite, they shouldn’t treat us like 
dogs,” said a coal miner in the recent 
strike in Pennsylvania. The union or- 
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ganizers have few stronget Or more ef- 
fective arguments than this separateness 
of interest between employer and worker, 
and understand thoroughly how to make 
the most of it. 

If employers had treated their dissat- 
isfied employees as tho the latter had a 
right to make demands and to ask ques- 
tions, if they had shown their books, ex- 
plained the uncertain state of the market, 
and promised to redress grievances as far 
as they were able, nine-tenths of the 
strikes would never have been ordered. 
The history of trades unionism shows 
that wage-earners have been more willing 
than wise in the matter of believing prom- 
ises. No one can say that they are not 
patient in the endurance of unpleasant 
conditions. They know from costly ex 
perience the risk and wastefulness of 
strikes, and are almost always eager to 
arbitrate and meet their employer half 
way. 

In a few rare instances, such as the re- 
cent unjustifiable strike in the National 
Cash Register Company’s Works, at Day- 
ton, Ohio, the wage-earners have revolted 
against the most considerate and humane 
employers; but it may be accepted as a 
general rule that good-will on the part of 
the employer breeds good-will on the part 
of his men. A single insulting epithet 
from an employer or manager is more 
likely to result in lawless retaliation than 
is a serious reduction in wages, if the lat- 
ter is accompanied by a fair and courteous 
explanation. 

New Yorx« City. 


German and Italian Music. 
By Pietro Mascagni. 


[Mascagni is the composer of ‘** Cavalleria Rusticana” and the leader of the younger generation of Italian mu- 


sicians, 


HE nineteenth century may be called, 
especially for Italy, the century 
of melody, as Rossini was the 

bright particular star at its birth, and 
Verdi the evening star of its close. With 
these two were associated other great 
composers, such as Bellini, Donizetti, 
Ponchinelli and Boito. The nineteenth 
century, however, has left undecided the 
battle between the two great schools of 
music, the German and the Italian, tho 
the latter should, perhaps, be rather called 
the Latin, as it comprises French and 


He will visit the United States next November with an orchestra of ninety pieces —Epiror.] 


Spanish music as well as Italian. In this 
struggle, which has given us the finest 
period in the musical evolution of the 
century, the Latin school is represented 
by a legion of busy workers headed first 
by Rossini and then by Verdi, whereas 
the German school has only one worker— 
Wagner. All other countries, all other 
movements, are subservient to one or the 
other of these two schools. 

It is a misfortune that France is now 
cut off from this Homeric battle of art, 
since she has had so glorious and lumi- 
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nous a past. This isolation, however, has 
given her the opportunity of offering dis- 
interestedly the best field for the trial of 
strength between the. champions. It is 
as tho the epic and memorable war be- 
tween Gluck and Piccinni were now be- 
ing renewed in the same arena but under 
another form. 

In Italy there is endless anxiety over 
the struggle. It is said, and repeated over 
and over again, that Germany is winning 
the supremacy in musical drama; some, 
indeed, say that Italy has already lost her 
leadership. On the one hand we hear la- 
mentations over the complete exhaustion 
of the Italian genius, and on the other 
hand hymns of triumph to the victorious 
German opera. There is in the mean- 
while a deal of talk about purity and af- 
fectation, progress and decadence, riches 
and poverty of sentiment, past and fu- 
ture, glory and obscurity, while the same 
dispute is overrunning Italian literature 
with strange books containing stranger 
judgments and prejudices. 

But why all this furor? 

I see nothing but the natural move- 
ment of an ascendant period in the evolu- 
tion of music. The new Italy, the young 
Italian school of to-day, studies with lov- 
ing intelligence the works of Wagner, but 
studies them only with regard to form, 
technic and musical conception. Sen- 
timent cannot be studied in the operas of 


Wagner, because sentiment must be in 


the blood of the artist himself; and the 
idea cannot be studied there, because in 
art the idea is the spontaneous and un- 
conscious expression of the genius which 
evokes it. 

Let us look at this Wagner. He was 
born under the influence of Gluck in the 
budding time of the first romantic move- 
ment, and these influences are manifest in 
him from the beginning. In his very first 
works he showed himself.a foHower of 
that romanticism which in France had 
Meyerbeer as its principal high priest. 
Wagner was at that time great, but not 
sincere. Afterward his temperament and 
his nature guided him into other ways, 
and he gave to his country the musical 
drama. 

I will not discuss whether his genuis 
(for genius he certainly had) remained 
to the end unmarred by any sacrifice to 
systems and programs; nor will I look 
into the charge that in his last works he 








almost tried to hedge. I repeat that 
Wagner when once he realized himself 
was sincere and became the creator of the 
German lyrical drama. 

Why should Italians be forbidden to 
study this new kind of musical drama, or 
why, on the other hand, should it be said 
that the lyrical music of Italy must yield 
its place absolutely to German opera? 
Can any one assume seriously that the 
works of Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti 
are outworn in comparison with the new 
German opera? Does genius ever grow 
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old? Verdi lived through the entire 
epoch of this great musical revolution ef- 
fected by Wagner, and in each of its pe- 
riods he left the ineffaceable mark of his 
genius; yet Verdi remained throughout 
wholly Italian. 

The struggle of these two musical 
schools appears to my mind under an 
aspect different from its general accepta- 
tion. I think that no complete conquest 
is reserved for either side, because no ex- 
ternal influence can exercise a force ca- 
pable of changing the nature of a people; 
no human power can render sterile the 
source of a national art. The German 
opera now in its highest glory represents 
itself as victorious, but I do not see in 
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what way it can continue and further de- 
velop in the future. Wagner initiated it 
and Wagner completed it. I do not be- 
lieve it can continue on a different basis 
from that given it by Wagner, or that it 
can progress in other paths, for its direc- 
tion is too precise. It leaves no room for 
follower or imitator. To imitate would 
be the profanation of the work and its 
decadence. Wagner, I repeat, at once 
created the German lyrical drama and 
brought it to perfection. The grandiose 
style of the Wagnerian compositions is a 
sign glorious in itself that German dra- 
matic music has reached the greatest 
hight in the parabola, and that now it 
must follow the fatal course of descent. 
On the other hand, the Italian school 
of to-day seems defeated and prostrate, 
because the Italian public, dazzled by 
the revolutionary art of Wagner, has for 
the time forgotten its past glory, and 
has lost faith in the pygmies who now 
feebly and uncertainly champion its 
cause. Italian art will have its resurrec- 


tion,—a resurrection made stronger by 
the influence of the present movement, 
but not until a great genius arises who 


can effect the transformation by his 
leadership. . It looked as if Verdi were 
prolonging his glorious life that he 
might await this genius and bequeath to 
him the laurels which he himself had re- 
ceived from the hands of Rossini. 

The perfection of Italian art lies en- 
tirely in its form. Yet most of our young 
composers of the day,-frightened by the 
critics and by the fickle taste of the pub- 
lic, have departed from the right path. 
They have tried to find safety by clutch- 
ing desperately at the formula given by 
Wagner in his famous book, “ Opera 
and Drama,” wherein he says that the 
older musical drama was founded on a 
misconception, inasmuch as it made use 
of the drama merely as a skeleton on 
which to drape the music. But they have 
erred in the interpretation of this for- 
mula. They have reasoned thus: “ Since 
Wagner censures the old opera for sub- 
ordinating the drama to the music, we 
in turn must subordinate the music to 
the drama.” They with their Italian na- 
ture were unable to produce such har- 
moniously combined operas as Wagner 
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made public in his Northern Legends, 
and hence, exaggerating his formula, 
they made much drama and very little 
music. ~The two arts, music and drama, 
which have embraced as sisters since the 
time of ancient Greece, will be severed, 
and one will become the humble slave of 
the other. 

For instance, take a scene of such in- 
tense emotion as that in which William 
Tell has to shoot the apple from the head 
of his son. Any of our young composers 
would find this situation so interesting in 
itself that he would consider there was 
no need to add music. Perhaps a roll of 
the drum would be necessary, but noth- 
ing more. Instead of that, Rossini, con- 
fronted by that situation, wrote one of 
the sublimest of his musical scenes, a 
scene which brings tears to the eyes even 
when sung by a baritone in evening dress 
and a white tie. 

However, as I have said, the period 
through which we are now passing is 
transitory. I have a vision of a new 
florescence of our dramatic and popular 
music when we shall again obtain the 
leading position in the musical world 
which is now held by Germany. The 
dramatic side of our compositions will 
be inspired by the great productions of 
our masters, and will also draw strength 
from the spontaneity of those popular 
melodies which are our national pride, 
and which must not be allowed to pass 
into oblivion. These melodies represent 
a patrimony of art, which must be pre- 
served intact for future generations. 
They must be transmitted to the centu- 
ries to come as the purest and most in-| 
telligible expression of the glories of this 
epoch of political redemption and resur- 
rection. 

How marvelously will our popular 
songs recount to the youth of the future 
the tale of their grandfathers’ patriotism ! 
How they will inspire the pride of race 
in the hearts of people yet to be born! 
They will express the light or somber 
feelings of the most adventurous mo- 
ments of our history; while our theaters 
will represent in dramatic form the same 
heroic deeds of this memorable era which 
has led to the glorious and long-desired 
unity of Italy. 


Rome, IraLy 











A Novel by Zola.* 


TravaliL, M. Zola’s latest novel, which 
has just appeared in English under the 
title Labor, is the second of a projected 
series of four volumes, called collectively 
“Les Quatre Evangiles.” The first, 
which was translated a short time ago, is 
named “ Fecundité;” the third and 
fourth are announced as “ Verité” and 
“ Justice.” The series is designed to ex- 
press the novelist’s views in regard to 
the réle of these four social forces in the 
regeneration of France. 

It is M. Zola’s misfortune that he has 
never attracted in English a thoroughly 
competent interpreter. To this circum- 
stance is due the fact that his American 
acquaintance has been confined chiefly to 
the purchasers of such cheap paper-cov- 
ered versions as may be picked up at rail- 
way book-stalls and like places of in- 
discriminate supplv. Even the present 
rendering, for all the advantage of re- 
spectable dress, leaves something still to 
be desired. The implication of anonym- 
ity, that so masterly a writer should be 
delivered into the hands of a translator 


so obscure as to be best nameless, is not . 


altogether reassuring. Not that the orig- 
inal has fared so badly as might be in- 
ferred; the version, while characterized 
by few of the very positive qualities for 
which its author’s style is distinguished, 
is a fairly transparent medium for the 
conception. 

What is more serious, Labor and 
the other translations which responsible 
publishers are beginning to offer the bet- 
ter class of our reading public, are be- 
lated fruits of Zola’s productiveness and 
are by no means most typical of the traits 
to which he owes his literary ascendency. 
For, in spite of the fact that he has al- 
ways appeared to the critics in the light 
of a perverse and truculent parvenu, 
without elevation or sensibility, yet he 
has exerted a tremendous influence not 
only over his own less fastidious follow- 
ing, but over the entire literature of his 





time. That he has power is undeniable; 
*Lasor. By Emile Zola. New York: Harper & 
Bros, $t.50. 
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and in literattire, as in ‘life, power is al- 
ways aiithoritative. He possesses pre- 
eminently the ability to seize ctude fact 


-and set it out in a fierce and searching 


light, naked and tnrelieved. It is this 
power to disembowe! life and dangle its 
convtilsive viscera before the horrified 
reader which constitutes the distinctive 
feature of Zolaism. Claiming descent 
from Balzac, the first great fiovelist of 
France, he has reduced to bankruptcy 
the estate to which he pretends, and left 
the novel pretty nearly squeezed of all 
the poetry and thought with which the 
toils of his predecessors had enriched it. 

But to-day M. Zola has outlived his 
own scheol, and the conditions that made 
such a school possible. The reaction, 
which his own excess has done more than 
anything else to bring about, has already 
set in. After the literature of the brutal 
fact there has arisen in France, in the 
course of the last decade, a literature of 
the idea. And altho there is little as yet 
in this new “idealism” to satisfy the 
English voracity for the ideal, its origin, 
nevertheless, is indicative of a thorough 
revulsion of French thought. 

Whether M. Zola has the courage and 
vitality to break with his past and adapt 
himself to these new conditions, as he 
must if he is to retain his influence, is 
still a question. Of such a conversion it 
must be confessed that this, his latest 
novel, shows small promise, in spite of 
the fact that he seems to have recognized 
the necessity for a new element in his 
work. In its general method there is 
not much to distinguish it from the type 
with which its writer’s name has always 
been associated. There is the same ac- 
cumulation of fact, the same welter of de- 
tail, which makes “ documents,” not lit- 
erature. But there is, in addition, this 
noticeable difference: whereas his pre- 
vious work was restricted merely to the 
statement of problems, Labor, with its 
immediate predecessor in the series, pre- 
tends not only to put the difficulty, but 
to provide a solution. Unfortunately 
Zola has never shown himself strong on 
the side of thought; his principal failure 
as a novelist has lain in his powerless- 
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ness to conceive the great illuminative 
ideas that transmute fact into literature. 
And in this instance his weakness is un- 
usually conspicuous. Preoccupied with 
social theory, he has lost his hold on real- 
ity, and become vaporing and visionary. 
Apparently, if one is to judge by his lat- 
est work, the solution of the problems, 
which it is his peculiar merit to have 
forced upon public attention, must be 
left to a generation with whose natural 
endowments it is more in accord—to a 
generation in which the imaginative fac- 
ulties shall predominate over the sensa- 
tional. 
& 


The American Stage.* 


Tus latest book of the youthful and 
clever Mr. Hapgood is disappointing. 
Either he is writing too much or he is 
suffering from that familiar disease 
known as the journalistic complaint. 
The title of the work seemed particu- 
larly attractive, and we opened the heavy 
volume—for the publishers have made it 
an exceedingly uncomfortable book to 
handle—with high anticipations. The 
first page gave us a rude jar, and the re- 
maining 407 failed to assuage the pain. 
What shall we say of a man with a rep- 
utation as yet unestablished, who com- 
pares himself to Goethe, Schiller, Tol- 
stoy, Hume, Voltaire and Dryden? This 
introductory chapter would be more 
seemly in a diary rather than in a work 
offered to the consideration of the pub- 
lic. We do not like to call it conceit; 
Mr. Hapgood simply takes himself too 
seriously, and his readers not seriously 
enough. The work has all the personal 
element and jaunty airiness of Mr. Clem- 
ent Scott’s huge volumes, without the 
years of experience to accompany or to 
justify such an attitude. If Mr. Hap- 
good’s name were a household word, and 
he were eighty years old, he could hard- 
ly write with more assurance, or treat his 
readers with more aristocratic ease. We 
looked for a thoughtful, coherent discus- 
sion of the recent and present tendencies 
of the American stage. We found a 
scrap-book of detached newspaper para- 
graphs on plays and players, written with 





* Tue Stace in AMERICA. 1897-1900, By Norman Hap- 


good. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75 

* Tue STaGE ReMINIscENCES OF Mrs. GILBERT. Edited 
by Charlotte M. Martin, Mllustrated. New York. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 
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a carelessness excusable only in a famous 
old man giving a series of interviews to 
a reporter. 

The taste and dignity of the style may 
be estimated from some average ex- 
tracts, as follows: “ Felix Schweighofer, 
visiting New York, told my brother that 
even in Germany the taste for farce was 
increasing.” One night he has to choose 
between. Sudermann’s “ Magda” and 
“The King’s Musketeer.” He decides 
as follows: “The gifted actress wastes 
her power on joyless studies, while the 
attractive Sothern goes less for thought 
than for charm. To hell with the leaden 
casket. Give me the golden.” Again, 
looking on the world from the apex of 
thirty-two years, he remarks: “ Many 
people who have loved tragedy in the 
storm and stress period find it painful 
when experience has made it too real. 
Othello gives me less pleasure than it did 
ten years ago.” Furthermore, there are 
many places where Mr. Hapgood’s style 
would make Quintilian stare and gasp. 
“Tbsen, on his own ground, can give 
Pinero cards and spades; but when it 
comes not to intellectual intricacies but 
to ordinary love stories, from 
whom need the English expert ask a 
handicap?” After quoting from Henry 
Arthur Jones, he remarks: “ That is too 
often Jones when he is touching.” And 
shortly after, “ Analyze the success of 
that speech, and you have much of what 
Mr. Jones is at his most successful.” 
Again: “In the third act the son of 
Fanny and Joseph played a much larger 
part than in the French, and enabled 
Sapho to show what an AI conscience 
she had. Sapho left in the same 
way she does in the original, only with 
a lot more talk about marriage and the 
duties of parents. Jean was a rough 
chump _— throughout.” In _ praising 
Browning, he says: “ The amount of him 
is so considerable, the tone so exception- 
able [sic] and impressive.” 

Some of the literary comparisons and 
criticisms may strike the judicious read- 
er asrather new. Mr. Hapgood admires 
Mr. William Gillette, as may be gathered 
from the following: “ In writing and act- 
ing alike Mr. Gillette reminds me of 
Mérimée.” He might as well remind 
him of Thucydides. “ Sherlock Holmes,” 
a howling melodrama, differentiated 
from Bowery idols mainly by the price of 
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admission, is treated by Mr. Hapgood as 
if it were a serious addition to the drama. 
Instead of attacking the dramatized 
novel as sharply as it deserves, he cu- 
riously enough attacks novels themselves, 
because they are long, and inferior any- 
how. “Calculate the plays by Shake- 
speare, Marlowe, Schiller, Moliére, 
which might be read in less time than is 
demanded by ‘ Middlemarch’ or ‘ Anna 
Karénina.’ Interesting nearly 
everybody, the novel is nourishing lit- 
erature for almost nobody. 

There have been and will be great nov- 
els, but it is an inferior form, and ge- 
nius will tend toward simplification and 
elision. I think the world is beginning 
to feel this.” Tolstoy’s “ Power of 
Darkness” is “in all probability the 
greatest tragedy since Goethe and Schil- 
ler (to be cautious in statement).” “If 
Gilbert does not deserve to stand with 
Sheridan, what English dramatist since 
Sheridan is to be in permanent fame his 
rival?’ We rubbed our eyes to see if 
“Sheridan” were not a misprint for 
“ Sullivan.” 

The best thing about the book is the 
fact that the author evidently has high 
ideals, and intends to do what he can to- 
ward elevating the stage and the public 
taste as well; his chapter on “ The Syn- 
dicate” is full of interesting, not to say 
terrifying facts, and is the most useful 
portion of the work. But the volume, 
as a whole, is so careless in construction 
and style, so haphazard and _helter- 
skelter in arrangement, and so irritating 
in manner, that it is a particularly strik- 
ing example of the evils of journalistic 
book-making. It is simply not worth 
while, and we cannot think it possible 
that it received careful revision. If it 
had it would probably not have been 
published at all. Mr. Hapgood has pre- 
viously shown so much intelligence that 
he is certainly capable of far better work 
than this, and we have a right to expect 
more well-considered writing from his 
pen. Possibly at the last he felt some 
trepidation himself, for he remarks in the 
introduction, “ The following pages may 
contain statements which in other years 
I shall wish unsaid, but they are the care- 
fully sifted remainder of four years of 
professional theater-going in America.” 
Four years are little more than an ap- 
prenticeship, and we are confident that 


the author will some day read this book 
with a smile. 


Mrs. Gilbert’s little book is a cu- 
rious and pleasant contrast to Mr. Hap- 
good’s. Wholly unpretentious, charm- 
ingly conversational in manner, this vet- 
eran of the boards tells the story of her 
long and useful life in a way that shows 
clearly enough, tho unconsciously, the 
reasons for her extreme popularity both 
before and behind the curtain. A woman 
of infinite resource and splendid cour- 
age, she must have been a constant com- 
fort and inspiration to her stage asso- 
ciates. We rather regret that she did 
not write the book herself, instead of 
merely furnishing the material; but the 
editor has done her work so well that we 
get not only all the important facts we 
wish to know, but the very personality of 
the actress. She speaks with the wisdom 
gained by long years of experience and 
success ; we cannot withhold respect and 
admiration for her character, marked as 
it is by stedfast devotion to duty, un- 
flagging ambition to learn and improve, 
and charged with a sparkling vivacity 
that age cannot wither nor custom stale. 
We obtain an inside knowledge of the 
Daly company, and of Mr. Daly’s meth- 
ods, and it is interesting to compare her 
view of the manager with that given by 


,Mr. Hapgood, as the actress and the 


critic observe him from standpoints nat- 
urally different. One sees that it is her 
delightful sense of humor that has kept 
Mrs. Gilbert from growing old; and no 
one can read the book without being en- 
tertained throughout, and at times even 
inspired. A very large number of illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of these 
charming reminiscences. 
a 


Professor Gilbert on the Inter- 
preters of Jesus.* 


Tuis volume has a serious history. It 
has cost its author his position of Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature and 
Interpretation in the Chicago (Congre- 
gational) Theological Seminary, follow- 
ing, as it does, his book of a year ago on 
“The Revelation of Jesus.” The earlier 
book seemed to the directors of the sem- 
inary so questionable in its teachings in 
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regard to the person of Christ that the 
author was allowed a year’s vacation in 
which to prepare this next book in the se- 
ries on the teaching of the Acts and 
Epistles, The proof sheets, when sub- 
mitted to the directors, showed no return 
to what was regarded as strict orthodoxy, 
and the resignation of his chair was de- 
sired and accepted. It is not often that 
a man pays so large a price for the liberty 
of expressing his opinions. 

Professor Gilbert’s way is not to take 
a modern syllabus of faith, and find how 
each item would be substantiated or con- 
tradicted by the apostolic writers, for 
that would give a false balance of values. 
He rather aims to determine what is the 
relative weight which they put on their 
own teachings. Of course, Jesus is the 
center of their teaching, and our author 
seeks to learn what they taught most 
about him. ‘He finds, for example, that 
Paul makes much of Jesus as man, a sin- 
less man, and nowhere calls him God, 
but differentiates him from God. The 
Mediator between God and man is the 
man Christ Jesus. Of the miraculous 
birth Paul says nothing, not even when 
most concerned to extol his Lord. But 


Paul’s thought of Jesus rests on him as 
the risen Lord, the Messiah, proved to be 


such by his resurrection. We suppose it 
is Professor Gilbert’s failure to discover 
in the Gospels or the Epistles the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and of the divine 
nature as well as the divine character of 
Christ, that has caused his forced resig- 
nation. 

Nothing could be fairer than the ef- 
fort made by Professor Gilbert to draw 
out the thought of the first interpreters 
of Christ, without injecting his own pre- 
dilections ; and the result is illuminative 
and helpful. We commend the study to 
all who are interested in something more 
than a grammatical and mechanical study 
of Scripture. The author feels by no 
means bound to accept all the exegesis of 
the Book of Hebrews, nor does he hesi- 
tate to show where a biblical view is im- 
perfect ; but this does not imply that the 
total conception is not reverent and deep- 
ly religious. As an illustration of his 
critical spirit we may mention his com- 
ment on the passage in Jude where the 
readers are instructed to “contend ear- 
nestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints” against certain wicked men. We 
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are told that this is, with one possible ex- 
ception, the only case in which the word 
faith refers to dogma, and that this use 
shows an “ unfortunate” “touch of ec- 
clesiasticism.” It is such a touch of ec- 
clesiasticism which the author is now ex- 
periencing. : 

Professor Gilbert’s work is not destruc- 
tive; it is almost wholly constructive. 
Little space is given to those interpreta- 
tions that might offend one weak in the 
faith. To be sure, he does not find in 
Paul any essential equality of Christ with 
God, nor any direct teaching of his pre- 
existence, not even in the passage which 
tells us that Christ “thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God,” or in those 
words which speak of Christ as “ before 
all things,” and as “ the first-born of.all 
creation.” In these he discovers only an 
ideal pre-existence, like that of the Logos 
of Philo and John, or the Wisdom of 
Proverbs. Most readers will discover a 
hardening of the earlier idealizing of 
Wisdom into the thought of a real pre-ex- 
istence of the Messiah. We might also 
question several other points, such as 
what seems to us a failure to discern the 
light which is thrown on the genesis of 
Paul’s doctrine of faith by its antithesis 
to the justification which came by the- 
works of the law. But the ethical na- 
ture of faith is admirably defined. We 
heartily commend the book to students, 
and should not fear that its study would 
seriously injure any one’s grasp of truth. 


& 


Memories of the Tennysons.* 


It would not be easy to find a more 
exquisitely poetical picture of a poet than 
Canon Rawnsley has given us in these 
memories. He has had every opportunity 
to describe the Laureate intimately and 
well. Himself a Lincolnshire man, a 
lover of Lincolnshire nature and of the 
quaint dialect of the county, he devotes a 
large part of the book to an exposition of 
the way in which Lincolnshire echoes are 
still heard in the poet’s art to the end of 
his life. Quite as interesting, too, is the 
manner in which the poet’s memory lin- 
gered among the peasants in his old 
home. Canon Rawnsley in a pilgrimage 
to Somersby gathered these reminis- 
cences from the few white-haired men 
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and women who had known Alfred Ten- 
nyson in his youth, and the record of 


their simple homely language is a won- - 


derful panegyric of the famous singer. 
Some of the anecdotes of the Laureate 
are good reading. So, for instance, 
when Canon Rawnsley asked him which 
of all the lines he had written he was 
proudest of, the poet replied: “I think 
I am most glad to have written the line, 


“*The mellow ouzle fluted in the elm.’” 


This illustrates how strongly Tennyson 
demanded music in verse, and explains 
his comment on Browning, made, we are 
told, with great diffidence: “I cannot 
help thinking that there ought to be some 
melody in poetry; it should not be all 
thought.” Some of his other judgments 
are interesting. Byron, he believed, had 
been too hastily thrust aside by the ma- 
jority of English readers and would come 
to the front again. Wordsworth, he 
said, ‘‘ would have been greater if he had 
written less.’ One day Canon Rawns- 
ley told the poet a story of a farmer whose 
cows had taken bad ways, and who 
blamed a great “ Baptist dipping ” which 
had taken place in the pond where the 
cows came to drink. The farmer had de- 
nounced the act energetically. “The 
poor thing was bound to die, dal it,” said 
he of one of his cows, “I blaam them 
howry owd Baptisses for it all, coomin’ 


and pizening my pond by leavin’ their’ 


nasty owd sins behint ’em. It’s nowt 

nobbut their dippin’ as did it, we may: be 

very sartin sewer.” Out of this story 

came the two lines in the “ Churchwar- 

den and Curate ”’: 

“Fur they’ve bin a-preachin’ mea down, they 
heve, an’ I haates ’em now, 

Fur they leaved their nasty sins i’ my pond, 

an’ it poison’d the cow.” 

The picture of the Laureate is 
throughout an idealized one, but none 
the less interesting—and valuable, too, 
we may add—for that. But to us the 
most attractive section of the book is the 
last chapter, which is devoted to Alfred’s 
brother, Charles Tennyson Turner. Not 
only does the portrait of the old poet liv- 
ing in his quiet vicarage possess some- 
thing of patriarchal charm, but we con- 
fess—perhaps our readers need not ac- 
knowledge such humiliating ignorance— 
that the beauty of Charles’s sonnets came 
as a revelation. We are almost ready 
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to: acquiesce in Bishop Wordsworth’s 

judgment of him, that he was “ Inter 

Christianorum poetas, facile princeps.” 

Those who; like ourselves, have been ig- 

norant of these exquisite poems, will not 

hold amiss the quotation of this sonnet— 

no better than a score of others—which 

we take from Canon Rawnsley’s chapter. 

The italics are ours: 

“ When Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad 
year, 

And her young, artless words began to flow, 

One day we gave the child a color’d sphere 

Of the wide earth, that she might mark and 
know, ’ 

By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world; old empires peep’d 

Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap’d, 

And i and prattled in her world-wide 

iss; 

But when we turn’d her sweet unlearned eye 

On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 

‘Oh! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there!’ 

And while she hid all England with a kiss, 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair.” 


a 


ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY. By 
Owen Johnson. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) The purpose 
of this book is to prove the supremacy of 
a man’s will over his own destiny. It is 
cast in the form of an interesting story, 
and is written with decision and power. 
A boy inherits the evil tendencies of a 
weak, morose father, whose feeble vir- 
tue is a fitful notion of physical courage, 
along with the idealism, silent endur- 
ance and indomitable spirit of an ad- 
mirable mother. These legacies of flesh 
and spirit are the “arrows of the Al- 
mighty.” A fight with an older boy at 
school, renewed day after day till his an- 
tagonist is shamed into making an apol- 
ogy, is the reader’s first intimation of the 
hero’s quality, and the incident gives 
character to the whole after life of the 
man. No opposing force holds out 
against the fierce assertion of his right- 
eous will. He plucks out the arrows of 
the Almighty one by one and lives. He 
overcomes powers and principalities, and 
passes over environment, not with the 
stride of a Titan, but with the amazing 
assurance of a resolute soul, bent upon 
accomplishing its own destiny without 
the help of God, and in spite of the devil. 
His. psychology is. the author’s. secret, 
and he never betrays:it. The. struggle 
for supremacy takes place on the outside. 
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The hero gains his victories over men and 
tangible things. Religion is made .ob- 
noxious by the unlovely types who pro- 
fess it; and the philosophy of the whole 
book teaches that.a man is the author 
and finisher of his own faith, whose only 
_prayer should be an invocation to his 
own soul. The writer has created a 
spiritual adventurer in a material uni- 
verse and presented him with the keys of 
life and death. But he understands the 
hallucinations of art better than he does 
the little dust hole where even heroes are 


born. 
& 


Literary Notes. 


Krpttne’s suit against G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, for alleged infringement of copyright 
and trade-mark, has resulted in a defeat of the 
plaintiff. This was expected from the first. 


....According to the Atheneum the Brit- 
ish Museum will come to the end of its stor- 
age room with the close of the present year. 
As there is no hope of obtaining enough money 
from the Treasury for the extension of its 
London buildings, one Treasury official is said 
to have suggested the stoppage of all fresh 
books, under the Act for the Abatement of 
Nuisances. 

....The Women’s Auxiliary to the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association offers 
two prizes, of $100 and $50, respectively, for 
two essays on the subject of Civil Service Re- 
form or the Spoils System as existing in any 
given locality, the competition to be restricted 
to women. Requests for information should be 
addressed to Miss A. E. H. Meyer, 48 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 


....A reader of Mr. Stillman’s “ Autobiog- 
raphy” writes to the publishers that Amper- 
sand Pond is still wild and beautiful. “ Two 
years ago,” he says, “I camped on its shores 
near the place where Stillman and ‘ The Phi- 
losophers’’ formerly camped. Deer were still 
feeding there, and at night I paddled within a 
few feet of one. The chief difference is that 
the land that Stillman and his friends bought 
in 1857 for $600 could not now be bought for 
$100,000.” 

__.+».Next week we shall print our annual 
illustrated Vacation Number. Besides the 
usual departments we expect to have articles 
on the following topics: ‘“ Rocked in the 
Wind’s Cradle,” by the late Maurice Thomp- 
son, who was one of THE INDEPENDENT’S for- 
mer editors, and whose novel, “ Alice of Old 
Vincennes,” is now the most popular selling 
book in the United States. This is the last 
article’from Mr.-Thompson’s pen that’ THE 
INDEPENDENT will ever print. It. describes, 
with the author’s best genius, a hunting and 
fishing trip he once took, and how he swung 
his hammock in the top of a maple tree fifty 
feet from the ground, and there slept for two 
weeks above the birds’ nests. Buffalo Bill also 
contributes an article on “ Preserving Game; ” 
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and Andrew J. Stone, who has probably trav- 
eled more extensively in the unexplored Arctic 
region than any other American, writes of the 
pleasures and hardships of “ Teaming with 
Dogs;” E. P. Powell tells of his experiences 
in starting and building up a summer home, 
and how he came to make it pay; and Albert 
Lee describes “ Quaint St. Pierre,” the little 
French island off the south coast of Newfound- 
land. Harold Baynes tells of the equipment 
necessary for a Naturalist on a vacation, and 
John H, Converse, one of the owners of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, 
gives the reasons for the supremacy of ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Locomotives in the Markets of the 
World,” : 


Pebbles. 


“How ignorant Miss Swamper is of his- 
tory.” “She inherits it. Her father is an his- 
torical novelist.” —Life. 


....Some publisher is missing a golden op- 
portunity in neglecting to bring out The Love 
Letters of Brigham Young.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


There was a young man of Laconia, 
Whose mother-in-law had Pneumonia; 
He hoped for the worst, and on May 2ist 

He buried her, ’neath the Begonia. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


BASERALL LANGUAGE. 


A neater article of the National had never 
been put up on the home grounds, and when 
the visitors picked up the stick in the final with 
the tally standing 2-2, everybody from the 
oldest fan to the younger paper seller was 
standing on his seat and yelling to the local 
slab artist to serve up his choicest assortment 
of round-house benders, and keep whatever 
guy was handling the ash pivoting at delu- 
sions. The twirler was up to the business and 
laid ’°em over so fast that the receiving end 
of the battery, who wears the bird cage and 
liver pad, looked as if he were shelling peas. 
The first two victims only tore rents in the 
atmosphere, but the third guy connected and 
laid off a flaming grasser which would have 
made a projectile from a 13-inch gun look like 
a bean bag tossed from one baby to another. 
The man on the difficult corner was right 
there, tho, and flagged the horse-hide pill 
with his sinister talon, assisting it over to the 
initial hassock in such short order that some- 
one yelled derisively, “ That fellow runs like 
an Orange Street automobubble.” The home 
aggregation came to the bat. Every one was 
confident that they were going to pound the 
sphere around the lot, but the opposing team 
ran in a new guy with a slow south wing, 
and before they were onto the fact that they 
were not putting the willow onto the yarn as 
they had expected there were two men down 
and two strikes on the next guy. But, oh, 
Pheebe! on the next delivery he became the 
father of a bouncing swat which landed in the 
last row of potatoes in the outer garden and 
énabled him to press down three buttons and 
scratch the rubber. “ Did the crowd go wild? 
Say, did you ever see a game of ball? ”— 
Yale Record. 





EDITORIALS. 


Reciprocity and Tariff Revision. 


THE time is near at hand when the 
leaders of the Republican party must de- 
cide upon a tariff policy.. There is a 
growing popular demand not only for a 
ratification of the pending treaties of 


reciprocity which the party majority in’ 


the Senate declined even to take up for 
discussion, but also for a reduction or 
repeal of many of the high duties by di- 
rect legislation. Those treaties provide 
for only slight reductions. The ratifica- 
tion of them might for a time prevent 
any formidable movement for a general 
revision of rates. A persistent refusal 
even to discuss them in the Senate at the 
coming session, or the rejection of them 
after -discussion, will surely give new 
force to the arguments of those who ask 
for a radical revision of the duties on iron 
and steel and other products that are 
made here at as low a cost as has been 
reached in any other country, and that 
are exported in great quantities to be sold 
abroad. 

It has been noticed that Senator Cul- 
lom is showing a lively interest in the 
neglected treaties of reciprocity. Owing 
to the death of Mr. Davis, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign. Relations, to 
which those treaties were referred long 
ago, must have a new chairman. The 
ordinary rule of promotion would give 
the office to Mr. Frye, but it is said that 
because he is chairman of the important 
Committee on Commerce he does not 
care to take it. Next on the list is Mr. 
Cullom, who would like to see the treaties 
ratified. We hope he will take the chair- 
manship; for Mr. Lodge, third in rank, 
has exerted his influence against the 
treaties in the brief moments when his 
energies were not employed in enforcing 
and enlarging the Monroe doctrine, or in 
marring an ideal canal agreement. Mr. 
Cullom has let it be known that the 
treaties of reciprocity have his approval. 
He has sought the counsel of Commis- 
sioner Kasson, and has undertaken to 
study the subject thoroughly before the 
beginning of the session. This is encour- 
-aging. The Senator from Illinois, mark- 
ing the development, of manufactures at 
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home and hearing the loud chorus of 
complaints and,threats abroad, perceives 
that the need. of reciprocal agreements 
with foreign nations has become impera- 
tive. He should be chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

But even the acceptance of those agree- 
ments by the Senate would not, we 
think, satisfy. the demands of a consid- 
erable and growing number of Repub- 
licans for tariff revision. Why, they say, 
should duties be retained that are no 
longer needed for protection? There is 
abundant proof in our exports that many 
of the high duties—those of the iron and 
steel schedule, for example—have ceased 
to be protective. They are still offensive, 
however, to the manufacturers in foreign 
countries, who are not able now to com- 
pete even at their own doors with manu- 
factured products exported from” the 
United States. Thus these duties are 
continually suggesting retaliation and 
causing commercial hostility. This ‘is 
one reason why duties in our tariff that 
have ceased to be protective, and are no 
longer needed by the industries for the 
encouragement of which they were en- 
acted, should be repealed. Again, such 
duties, while useless for protection, are 


‘in many cases the means by which con- 


sumers here at home are subjected to ex- 
tortion. They enable a combination of 
manufacturers to exact from our own 
people prices higher than those for which 
the same manufacturers sell their goods 
in foreign countries. 

This is now freely admitted. When 
President Schwab, of the new United 
States Steel Corporation—sometimes 
called the Billion Steel Trust—was asked 
by the Industrial Commission, a few days 
ago, to testify concerning this practice, 
he promptly replied that export prices 
were “made at a very much lower rate 
than those for domestic consumption.” 
Manufacturers who thus discriminate 
against the people of their own country, 
and who are enabled to do it by. duties, 
no longer legitimately protective, which 
prevent the restraint of competition from 
abroad, do not seem to understand that 
the practice must excite the righteous an- 
ger, of the masses of American consum- 
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ers, who gave them protective rates for a 
good purpose. Many a protectionist who 
has voted for high duties now sees the 
laws he helped to make used to his own 

hurt. ber 3 
Such discrimination in favor of the 
foreign buyer was concealed at first; the 
charge that it was practiced has repeated- 
ly been denied with much apparent in- 
dignation. The truth of it is openly ad- 
mitted now by the president of the great 
corporation that controls more than two- 
thirds of the iron and steel’ industry of 
the United States. The admission will 
add force to the movement for tariff re- 
vision. It places a powerful argument 
in the hands of those who cannot accept 
Senator Hanna’s recent dictum that the 
present tariff “is a most perfect work of 
human ingenuity, balanced on scientific 
principles,” and therefore ought not to be 
disturbed. So it may seem to any one 
who has a large and profitable contract 
with the United States Steel Corporation 
for shipping on the lakes, but the major- 
ity of our people do not look at the mat- 

ter from that point of. view. 
If the Senator desires to defend tha 
“most perfect work of human ingenui- 
ty” against attack, he should strive in 
the Senate to procure the ratification of 
all the neglected and dust-covered com- 
mercial treaties. Even if he should be 
successful ir such an effort, he might 
then find a majority of his party clamor- 
ing for a revision far beyond the limits 
of reciprocity. , 
& 


The.Gospel of Wealth. 


On the evening of May the 8th Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, President of the 
United States Steel Corporation, made an 
address before some two hundred: boys 
at a trade school in New York. On this 
occasion Mr. Schwab pointed to himself 
as an example of the rewards of right 
living. He had risen from office boy to 
be the recipient of the largest salary ever 
given by a corporation. (His salary this 
year is $800,000). He said that a ‘col- 
lege education was a burdensome draw- 
back to a man who looked for such suc- 
cess. | Not many days before this Mr. 


John D. Rockefeller, President of the ' 


Standard Oil Company, spoke fo a Bible 
class of young men. He declared, among 
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other things; that the chief pleasure he 
obtained from his wealth was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded of charitable giving, 
and. the power of making employment 
for some 70,000 men. Last year Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie published a book, en- 
titled “ The Gospel of Wealth,” in which 
he set forth the vast capabilities of the 
rich man to serve the public beneficently. 
Later Mr. Carnegie roused the enthu- 
siasm of the country by offering several 
millions of dollars to various cities 
for free libraries, and to this munifcence 
we have given our own tribute of praise. 

What is the effect on the public of this 
“ Gospel of Wealth?” What is the in- 
fluence of these men of vast fortunes 
who, on several occasions, have stood 
forth as examples of the success due to 
right living? 

We pass by the means of obtaining this 
wealth, and assume for the present that 
the efforts of the Steel Corporation and 
the Standard Oil Company to destroy 
competition have always been within the 
rules of justice and honorable dealing. 
We assume that economically. Mr. 
Schwab fulfils an office in the community 
equivalent to his annual $800,000: that 
is possible. We pass over the ill-taste 
displayed by a gentleman who speaks of 
giving employment to 70,000 men as if 
he were dispensing charity, when by di- 
recting the labor of these men he draws 
an income of some twelve or sixteen mil- 
lions every year. We. do not scrutinize 
the honor of a gentleman who, with such 
an income, pays taxes on $400,000 in per- 
sonal property. We do not stop to judge 
the benevolence of a gentleman who, 
from the wealth of nearly half a billion, 
gives, let us say, a few millions annually 
——we do not stop to judge such benev- 
olence by the outworn teaching of Christ 
who said of a certain poor widow that 
her giving was greater than that of the 


rich, “for all they did cast in of their 


abundance ; but she of her want did cast 
in all that she had.” We are not now 
concerned. to distinguish between the le- 
gitimate and the ‘illegitimate accumula- 
tion of riches; or between the proper and 
the improper employment of such riches. 
This is another question, and may be 
considered another time. 

‘But we ask again, What is the effect on 
the public of this’ “ Gospel of. Wealth,” 
and what is the general influence of these 
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gentlemen who do not refuse to stand 
before Bible classes and trade schools as 
examples of right living? 

_ We confess that in our mind there can 
be but one answer. This influence tends 
strongly to degrade the common morals. 
Let them amass their wealth ; let them en- 
joy all the material good this earth 
permits; let them exert their power 
for weal or for wo in the mar- 
kets of the world; but in the name 
of all that is good and precious to the 
human heart and imagination, let them 
not be set up before our young men as 
the great models of conduct to be imi- 
tated. Our young men are eager enough 
for power and wealth, they know the 
path that leads to power and wealth, and 
if they loiter and fall in that path it is 
because they are lacking in will or intelli- 
gence. Certainly the example of Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Schwab and Mr. 
Rockefeller is not needed to direct their 
eyes to that path. 

It is a pitiable thing that a life which 
sacrifices all the sweeter and humbler and 
more retiring qualities to the exactions of 
such an aim should be held up as the 
supreme standard for the youth of the 
nation to follow. When the Republic 
was founded, if one had asked who were 
our great and enviable men, he would 
have been told the names of our noblest 
statesmen, Washington, Hamilton and 
Jefferson. In the middle of the century 
if one had asked such a question he would 
probably have been directed to our chief 
poets and philosophers, Emerson, Lowell 
and Longfellow. To-day are we to point 
only to these masters of money? Shall 
we have no great men but Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Schwab and Mr. Rockefeller? 

We repeat that we have now no quar- 
rel with the wealth of these gentlemen, 
which in the field of economics may have 
its justification ; we do not now question 
the means of accumulating this wealth; 
but we maintain that as guides and in- 
spirers of youth they are pernicious, they 
are a public offense, an humiliation to the 
country. There has been wealth in the 
land before now, but the riches of these 
men is so colossal as to obtain an entirely 
new force. It acts with hypnotic éffect 
on the imagination, it benumbs the senses 
and in its vast glitter the eyes are blinded 
to all the simpler and purer attainments 
oflife. Whatincomparison with this goad- 
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ing ambition is moderate taste, or the joy 
of a serene imagination, or the untroubled 
fruits of content? Who will seek hap- 
piness in the unrewarded sacrifices of art, 
or who that feels the stirrings of energy 
within him will seek to behold “the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies,” when 
the mind has succumbed to the hypnotism 
of these overblown fortunes? We are 
stricken down by these men with a de- 
lirium of material drunkenness, and they 
allow us no escape from its fascination. 
Let us be quit of this cant. . Let them 
have their own and follow their own 
ideals ; but let them not look to be called 
great or noble or enviable. We shall es- 
teem them more highly when they are 
not set before us as standards of success, 
and when they themselves cease to preach 
the inglorious “ Gospel of Wealth.” 


Ff 


Tammany and the Masses. 


Criticism of the “labor planks” of 
the New York Citizens’ Union platform 
has for the moment subsided. But it will 
be heard again, in stronger volume, when 
the definite movement for union of all 
the anti-Tammany forces begins. So far 
all of it has come from anti-Tammany 


sources, and the note struck is practical- 


ly identical in each case—a note of pro- 
test against making a political issue of 
any question except that of the expulsion 
of Tammany from power. The mention 
of other evils except those arising from 
police corruption is sought to be avoided, 
and the declaration that ‘“ Tammany 
must go!” is urged to be a sufficient 
war-cry for the rallying of the forces. 
This attitude is one that has been, and is 
yet, a source of strength to the sachems. 
Tammany Hall is built upon class feel- 
ing. The poorer masses have a persist- 
ent conviction that the opposition to the 
Wigwam is composed in large part of 
wealthy men who are concerned alone 
with the narrower interests of their class. 
It is a conviction which has lasted .one 
hundred years ; it was as commonly held 
in the days when the followers of Tam- 
many were nearly all native Americans 
as it is now, when the body of that fol- 
lowing is largely of foreign birth ;*and 
it is the ‘political basis upon which Tam- 











many has waged practically every cam- 
paign since that of 1800.. Any declara- 
tion, either by newspapers or by’ public 
men, which tends to add so much as a 
hair’s weight to this popular conviction, 
is largely seized upon by Tammany prop- 
agandists and put to effective use. 

Tammany was founded as a defender 
of democracy. Sixteen years after its 
birth it was chartered as a charitable and 
benevolent body. The political organ- 
ization arising about the same time took 
to itself the function of securing jobs for 
its members and followers and of doling 
out meager charities to the poor. De- 
mocracy and providence thus became the 
two ostensible planks in the Tammany 
platform, with the result that the work- 
ers have held closely to its support: in 
one hundred years there have been but 
three general working-class’ revolts 
against the Wigwam—those of 1829, 
1836-1837 and 1886. 

The main element of the ability of the 
sachems to hold this support is to be 
found in their tractableness. Their prac- 
tical providence is recognized, even by its 
recipients, for exactly what it is worth. 
It is seen to be a practice modeled upon 
that of Robin Hood, except that it has 
an ulterior motive which the Sherwood 
forester would have scorned; it is em- 
ployed always with an eye single to the 
massing of voters at a particular time. 
No one will pretend that the sachems 
have ever initiated measures tending in 
the slightest to a removal of the causes 
of social distress. Their devotion to de- 
mocracy is recognized to be even more 
pretentious. No one acquainted with the 
facts will say that the sachems have ever 
honestly concerned themselves with the 
extension of democracy. On the con- 
trary, the records show that originally 
they have somehow managed to get on 
the wrong side of nearly every progress- 
ive issue that has arisen in these hun- 
dred years. Their tractableness, how- 
ever, has saved them. 
ponents—the Federalists, Whigs, native 


Americans, and others, they have at crit-: 


ical times almost invariably shifted to the 
other side. Whatever their initial atti- 
tude, they have known, and they now 
know, the wisdom of bowing to the stern 
logic. of political’ necessity. Set off 
against this political flexibility—this re- 
sponsiveness to popular demands—has 
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Unlike their op-. 
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repeatedly been shown rigidity and nar- 
rowness on the part of the opposition. 

It is but natural that the workingmen— 
intelligent and unintelligent alike—have 
held to the support of Tammany. They 
have recognized that, bad as it was, it 
yet offered something of account in re- 
sponse to their legitimate demands. To 
hold that the workers are blinded to 
Tammany’s misdeeds, or that they pre- 
fer'a vicious to an honest government, is 
to indict democracy itself. No one ac- 
quainted with the attitude of the workers 
as‘a class can believe that they have ever 
supported Tammany with a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. Rather, they have 
usually taken the stand that by aiding 
Tammany they were choosing the lesser 
of two evils. They have seen, on the one 
hand, administrative corruption, but 
qualified, in their eyes, by the doling out 
of charity. and by a willingness, under 
pressure, to favor working-class meas- 
ures. On the other hand, they have seen 
a succession of opposition movements 
standing for “good government,” but 
too often revealing, both in their person- 
nel and their principles, a complete ab- 
sence of sympathy with the ideals and as- 
pirations of the poor. 

The principles embodied in the “ la- 
bor planks ” of the Citizens’ Union plat- 
form have become a part of the political 
creed of the more intelligent working- 
men. Let it be shown to them that any 
considerable part of the anti-Tammany 
forces is opposed to these principles, and 
they will distrust the whole movement. 
They will repeat their yearly gravitation 
to Tammany, preferring to give it their 
votes, despite its corruption, rather than 
to elevate to power a party embracing a 
considerable number of influential men 
who are distinctly devoid of sympathy 
with them as to what they firmly believe 
to be their interests. 

& 


Humanity’s Eminent Domain. 


WHEN our forefathers were fighting 
despotism they. developed a theory of 
rights based. upon an abstract and. un- 
real individualism. .As an instrument it 
served its purpose historically, but, as a 
theory, it is outgrown. Such fictions as 
the social contract could not be invented 
torday. i>. aegiog 

It is now seen that the individual ané 
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the community are functions each of the 
other, and that either considered. apart 
from the other is an unreal abstraction. 
The individual has to adjust himself to 
the conditions of living in the same world 
with other people, and his rights are de- 
termined accordingly. He is made sub- 
ject to the tax gatherer. Boards of all 
kinds keep an eye on him with respect to 
public health, safety, policy, convenience, 
etc., and forbid his doing what he will 
with his own, except within limits set by 
the public weal and advantage. He is 
considered not alone in his inalienable 
rights, but also in his relation to others 
and to the great gifts of nature, the com- 
mon inheritance of the race. He is un- 
der the right of eminent domain inher- 
ent in the community. He may not live 
to himself, because he cannot live either 
to or from himself. 

We have grown fairly used to this in 
the case of particular persons in spite of 
the protest of academic individualists ; 
but we have not yet duly extended the 
same principle to the relations and rights 
of national and tribal groups. 

In this realm the abstractions of the 
eighteenth century theorizers still reign 
and produce a deal. of fictitious morality 
and genuine confusion. This also must 
pass away, and the eminent domain of 
humanity must be affirmed as the con- 
trolling principle in deciding interna- 
tional and intergovernmental action. 
We point out some applications in the 
relation of the higher to the lower races. 

It is, of course, a confusion into which 
only a closest speculator could fall to 
hypostasize a national or tribal group 
into a person, and give it all the sacred- 
ness of the moral personality. A nation 
_as such is an abstraction, of which the 
reality is the living subjects. And na- 
tional organization has no reason for ex- 
istence beyond the service it renders the 
citizens and the rest of the world. The 
only sacred thing in social interaction is 
the well-being of living man; all else is 
instrumental. And whatever interferes 
therewith may rightly be set aside in the 
‘interest of humanity and in the name of 
shumanity’s eminent domain. — 

In any interference, then, with a lower 
race by a higher, or with a weak and 
{worthless government by a strong and 
efficient one, the only thing of inalien- 
zable sacredness is the well-being of all 
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concerned. They are not to be plun- 
dered or oppressed; but their tribal or 
governmental order may be dealt with 
in any way necessary to secure the prog- 
ress of humanity. A multitude of gov- 
ernments in Asia and Africa might be 
broken up and annihilated to the great 
advantage of their subjects and of the 
rest of the world. 

If an individual had a world to him- 
self he might claim a right to be let 
alone. Similarly with a national group. 
But as the individual cannot live to him- 
self in the community, so also the na- 
tional group cannot live to itself in the 
world. The world neighborhood is 
growing smaller every year; and the law 
for the abatement of nuisances which ob- 
tains among individuals must sooner or 
later be extended to community groups. 
The time is fast coming when any tribe 
or nation which maintains or becomes a 
nuisance in the world neighborhood will 
be forcibly abated in the name of hu- 
manity’s eminent domain. 

Furthermore, and for the same reason, 
the lower forms of human society will 
have to give place to the higher and more 
efficient. The opportunities of the earth 
are for those who will best use them in 
the unfolding of the best and most effi- 
cient type of humanity. Whatever types 
or peoples stand in the way of this use 
of the earth will finally be set aside. They 
must be transformed or perish. This is 
simply the survival of the fittest in the 
human realm, the transference of the 
principle of eminent domain from indi- 
viduals to peoples, or from governments 
to humanity. 

We think that no one cognizant of the 
trend and driving forces of history will 
question that this is the result toward 
which we are moving. And it is not to 
be regretted. It means that the power 
at work on history is bent on eliminating 
the unfit and ineffective. To him that 
hath shall be given, but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away that which 
he hath. The only thing to be regretted 
is that owing to the crude and undevel- 
oped moral nature even of the highest 

races this work will often and largely be 
done in hard and wicked ways ‘and un- 
der the influence of selfishness, greed, ra- 
cial antipathies, and the native pugnac- 
ity of man. But from whatever motives, 
the work will be done, and should be 
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done. For instance, our dealings with 
the Indians may have involved a full 
“century of dishonor,” but even if the 
settlers and their descendants had been 
saints, they should have taken posses- 
sion of the continent in the name of hu- 
manity itself. A handful of savages 
could have no right to hold a continent 
for savagery ; and they were rightly com- 
pelled to yield it to civilization. The 
work might have been done in better and 
more honorable ways, but the work had 
to be done. 

Which reflections admit of extended 
application. . 


American Gardens. 


Goop readers are familiar with what 
Bacon says about gardens: 


“God Almighty first planted a garden; and 
indeed it is the purest of human pleasures. It 
is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man, without which buildings and palaces are 
but gross handiworks; and the man shall 
ever see that when ages grow into civility and 
elegancy, men come to build stately sooner 
than to garden finely; as if gardening were the 
greatest perfection.” 


Emerson follows along the same line 
when he says: 


“ Under an oak tree, loaded with leaves and 
nuts, under a sky full of eternal eyes, I stand 
in a thoroughfare; but in the works of our 
plastic arts, and especially of sculpture, crea- 
tion is driven into a corner. I cannot hide 
from myself that there is a certain appearance 
of paltriness, as of toys and the trumpery of 
a theatre, in sculpture. Nature transcends 
all our moods of thought, and its secret we do 
not yet find. .I do not wonder that Newton, 
with an attention habitually engaged on the 
paths of planets and suns, should have won- 
dered what the Earl of Pembroke found to ad- 
mire in ‘stone dolls.’ A true announcement 
of the law of creation would carry art up into 
the kingdom of nature and destroy its separate 
and contrasted existence. Beauty must come 
back to the useful arts, and the distinction be- 
tween the fine and the useful must be forgot- 
ten.” 


This is the object of real gardening—of 
landscape gardening—or gardening the 
landscape. It is carrying art out of the 
galleries, into the fields—and then not 
dogmatizing with nature. 

Every nation goes through a series of 
changes in landscape expression as it 
does in literary expression. ‘That is, the 
landscape art stands to the people very 
much~as authorship does. Americans 
began as imitators, or, rather; as inher- 
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itors. We did as our English fathers 
had done; even tho we often did it to 
our palpable disadvantage. Our gardens 
were laboriously spaded, for over two 
hundred years, for no other known rea- 
son only that our English forefathers 
had spaded theirs. Indeed, we did not 
break up the habit until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. This was neces- 
sary work in the little plots possessed 
by small landholders in little England; 
but it was absurd in our large stretches 
of soil. The colonists brought over with 
them the flower border; a straightness of 
spaded lines of flowers, running from the 
doorway to the street. It was the prop- 
er thing to welcome visitors with sweet 
herbs and sweet blossoms. Between 
these they came up to the door, to re- 
ceive a sweeter welcome from the in- 
mates. This formality was, however, re- 
lieved with vines, that grew naturally 
over the porches and windows. - Dutch 
carpet-gardening and French formal 
prettiness competed for popularity in the 
earlier part of the century. All these 
were disposed of by Downing, who in- 
augurated a natural American style of 
gardening. “Follow nature” was his 
law. “ There are no gardens like those 
found wild in your fields, and along the 
edges of your forests.” 

America has hardly a section or cor- 
ner that is not abundantly supplied with 
things that are specifically and generally 
beautiful. We know no picture. more 
briliant than that which is presented on — 
the swamp prairies of the Northwest, 
where the cardinal flower gardens itself 
in great patches of half an acre or more, 
On the hillsides of New England what 
can be finer than the great sweeps of sti- 
mach; while in the swales and through 
the valley, the goldenrod and wild as- 
ters must not be despised because: they 
are everywhere. But we think that 
Downing had particular reference to a 
more generous use of our native trees, 
that have been largely overlooked, and 
yet surpass all others in the world. Our 
tulip tree and Magnolia acuminata are 
rivals in the way of dignity and stateli- 
ness. Our Kentucky coffee tree isa rare- 
ly fine thing, seldom seen on our lawns. 
But, all in all, the linden is’ one. of the 
grandest trees in existence—yet ‘to the 
planter of American gardens it stands as 
the despised “ basswood.” Its foliage is 
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incomparably elegant, and its flowers 
constitute it the great bee tree of the 
world. Does one love the humming of 
these insects, let him sit in a basswood 
grove of a July day. Our wild roses and 
wild grapes, with the bittersweet and the 
woodbine, constitute another class of ma- 
terial of unsurpassed beauty and utility. 
Some of these are found over the whole 
extent of the country from the Gulf to 
the Lakes. How quickly nature man- 
ages, in a Clearing, to cover all the 
charred stumps with Virginia creeper, 
which presents to us a blaze of crimson 
in September. Wild grapes are deli- 
cious in perfume in early June—beyond 
all other fine odors. The grapes often 
are more beautiful than the flowers, and 
are useful for our jellies. Our wild 
roses also are not enough appreciated. In 
Michigan they make rude cabins, in the 
forests, to surpass a king’s mansion. We 
have come upon such glorified simplicity 
in clearings, far from towns, that waked 
a wild longing in the heart to own such a 
rest in the wilderness. America might 
be called the land of wild roses; for they 
are found in glorious profusion from 
Northern Michigan to South Georgia. 
From the Dutch we get our love of 
color; from the French we learn to 
plant hedges; and from the old English 
gardens we get our fondness for sweet- 


ness and sweet herbs. There was a brief ’ 


effort to engraft Japanese ways upon 
American horticulture—in brief, the art 
of the unnatural. With these Orientals, 
trees must all be reduced to dwarfish 
forms; the more pettiness the more 
beauty. Occasionally you find gardens 
of this sort, where little mountains sit 
around in convenient places; toy rivers 
run under useless bridges; and heaps of 
stones represent precipices. With the 
Japanese lanterns must hang in the 
bushes, and a stone lantern constitutes the 
center piece. Yet these Orientals have 
taught us observation right along the 
line that Downing advised. They wor- 
ship plum and cherry blossoms; the im- 
mortal profusion of simple every day 
beauty. Americans needed this lesson, 
because in the vastness of our great home 
it was easier to learn to oversee than to 
see. .It is not improbable that the great- 


er beauty lies just outside our lawns, - 


along the old rail fences and in the neg- 
lected pasture lots. The Japanese have 


taught us that the useful and the beauti- 
ful have no discords. So also have they 
taught us to estimate beauty apart from 
cost. There is nothing more tawdry in 
the world than an expensive flower gar- 
den—suggestive of the wealth of the 
owner, rather than of the beautiful. The 
final American garden will be a_har- 
monious composite of others, as we are a 
cosmopolitan people in all other affairs. 


& 


At last the American forces, 
with the exception of the 
small legation guard, have 
left Peking, and we are permitted to re- 
flect on the record of their conduct in 
the Yellow Empire with little to regret 
and much to be proud of. The troops 
marched out of the city at 7 o’clock in 
the morning of May 22, amid the kind 
and enthusiastic farewells of their Brit- 
ish and Japanese comrades. All the Brit- 
ish generals and their staffs and all the 
officers off duty were there to congratu- 
late General Chaffee and his brother 
officers. From the beginning the Ameri- 
can troops refused to take any part in 
the punitive expeditions which have 
brought the name of the Commander- 
in-Chief into anything but good repute. 
A few years ago an unkind interpreta- 
tion would have been given by foreigners 
to this inaction. With the memory of 
the Spanish war so fresh, and after the 
promptness and efficiency of the Ameri- 
can troops in aiding the rescue of Pe- 
king, such an interpretation is*out of 
court. It is not easy for one who seeks 
the truth without prejudice to obtain ex- 
act knowledge of’ how our soldiers act 
in foreign lands. Reports in the press 
are as contradictory as language can well 
be, and private sources of information 
are often no less uncertain. In the pres- 
ent case, however, there is almost unan- 
imity of opinion that the American sol- 
diers in China have, with the exception 
of the Japanese and possibly the British, 
displayed a spirit of tolerance and hu- 
manity totally different from the brutal- 
ity of other countries. The most serious 
charge laid against them is that they 
showed carelessness in dress. The 
charge may be an echo of the old notion 
that troops should go into war in all the 
elegance of dress parade, or it may ex- 
press a.real lack of decent decorum in 
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our men. At least’ it is negligible in 
comparison with the accusations of rob- 
bery and oppression .brought against 
other troops. It is good now and then to 
feel unstinted pride in our Government 
at Washington and in the officers and 
men who have carried out the orders of 
that Government. 


In a recent series of 
press dispatches orig- 
inating in sources ex- 
posed to Russian and French influences, 
we thought we saw signs of the desire of 
some Foreign Office to set the United 
States and Germany by the ears by pub- 
lishing rumors designed to stir up strife. 
The dispatches have had that effect in 
Germany, where certain papers are talk- 
ing about the bitter hatred of Germany 
shown in the columns of the American 
press, not having ascertained that the ut- 
terances exciting their indignation were 
born in St. Petersburg or Paris, and that 
the American press is not hostile to the 
German Empire or the German people. 
We were inclined to resent these at- 
tempts to make a quarrel, and to assure 
our German friends that the Americans 
were not longing for an opportunity. to 
give them mortal offense; but Senator 
Lodge has been giving Germany another 
warning, and it must now be admitted 
that his strenuous exposition of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine offers the German editors 
an inviting text for comment more or 
less resentful. As the Senator is an in- 
fluential member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and may soon 
be its chairman, his latest definition of 
the Monroe Doctrine deserves to be re- 
membered : 

“No Power which now has no foothold in 
this hemisphere can be permitted to come in 
here and by purchase, lease or other arrange- 
ment get control of even the smallest island for 
the purpose of establishing a naval station. 
Under no conditions, under no stress of cir- 
cumstances can the smallest island or the most 


barren promontory on either continent ever be 
ceded or sold to one of the powers of Europe.” 


Mr. Lodge’s 
Monroe Doctrine 


He was addressing the representatives 
of the South American republics at the 
opening of the Pan-American Fair, and 
had in mind the rumor that Venezuela 
was inclined to lease to Germany a. site 
for a coaling station; All the countries 
south of us now have notice from Mr.. 
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Lodge that they will not be permitted to 
lease land for a coaling station to a Eu- 
ropean Power. Some of them may think 
the Senator is carrying the Monroe Doc- 
trine a little too far; and the same opin- 
ion may be held by respectable persons 
in this country. We do not forget that 
ex-Senator Hill (striving to surpass ex- 
Secretary Olney, also regarded as a can- 
didate for the .Presidency), says the 
doctrine ought to be enforced for the 
protection.of the Boers in South Africa. 
But we don’t believe a majority of the 
American people will stand by the views 
and definitions of either of the two gen- 


tlemen. 
& 


Our wise but somewhat 
irascible friend, “ Dicast,” 
has sent us a letter in which 
he protests with vigor too unrestrained 
for print against what he calls the me- 
dieval atrocities of our customs service. 
It seems that he was compelled to meet 
friends on the “ Kaiser Wilhelm ” which 
reached New York.on Tuesday of last 
week. Under present arrangements a 
high fence is built across the pier, shut- 
ting off home friends from the travelers 
until the baggage of the latter has all 
passed examination. The scene at the 
fence he compares with the savage pic- 
ture in Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection,” where 
friends come to bid farewell to prisoners 
bound for Siberia.and are compelled to 
shriek at them behind iron bars. Were it 
not for.the barbarity of the practice it 
would be amusing to see the endeavors 
of relatives long separated to greet each 
other through the interstices of the picket 
fence. ‘“‘ Dicast”: himself had to wait 
nearly four hours while dilatory and in 
some cases insulting customs officials ex- 
amined trunks and bags. And all for 
what? .To tax a lady on two or three 
dresses which she had brought home for 
her own use. No words can express the 
indignation of an American citizen who 
on returning from Europe with a heart 
swelling with the pariotic joys of home- 
coming is subject to indignities such as 
he has met nowhere else in the world. 
He feels suddenly as if he had fallen into 
the clutches of medieval brigands. Why 
should America do what no other civil- 
ized or uncivilized. country of the world 
attempts? And ‘the story of. these indig- 
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nities is bruited everywhere abroad. Is 
it worth while to bring such a reproach 
on the name of our land? 


os 


It has often been said that 
the first: five, or at least 
the first ten, years of a 
child’s life were the most impressionable. 
The Jesuits taught that if they could 
have a boy until he is eight years old he 
would forever be a Jesuit. Sanford Bell, 
a Fellow in Clark University, has just 
made an investigation of the teacher’s 
influence which seems to contradict this 
belief. He recently asked a thousand 
grown-up students in his classes to tell 
what teacher did them the most good, 
what the most harm during their whole 
school or college life; at what age they 
were most influenced, and several other 
questions directly or indirectly hinging 
on these. The replies brought forth very 
diverse answers, but the general conclu- 
sions were about as follows: The period 
of greatest susceptibility to influences for 
good is between the ages of eleven and 
seventeen for girls, a maximum degree 
coming at fourteen; and between the 
years of twelve and nineteen for boys, a 
maximum degree coming at sixteen. 
Three-fourths of the men and one-half 
of the women testified in favor of men 


The Teacher’s 
Influence 


as teachers, altho the chances for doing ‘ 


the pupils good seemed to be in favor of 
the women. Ninety-four per cent. of 
those testifying mentioned teachers whom 
they positively hated, and most of them 
emphasized the fatal effects of malevo- 
lence on the teacher’s part, which in 
many cases was of a sort to injure the 
pupil’s entire future life. The investiga- 
tion brought out some other equally in- 
teresting facts, but the main disclosure is 
that the period of adolescence is the time 
when the boy or girl is most impression- 
able. If this conclusion is verified it 
may have great influence in changing our 
methods of education. 


& 


We said some time ago 
that the public halls in the 
slums of our big cities 
were generally a menace to the moral life 
of the people who frequented them. We 
are glad to note that a corporation has 
just been organized in this city called 


A New 
Philanthropy 
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“ The Social Halls Association,” for the 
purpose of erecting a building whose 
rooms can be hired for dances, weddings, 
receptions, billiard and bowling tourna- 
ments, lodge rooms and club meetings, 
etc. The rent from these various rooms 
and from a restaurant, which is also pur- 
posed, will be sufficient to afford a satis- 
factory return on the capital invested, 
and the prices will be low enough to at- 
tract patronage from the dance halls now 
run in connection with the saloons. As 
the younger people of the slums find in 
dancing one of their chief amusements, 
the ball room will be the chief room in 
the house. As matters now exist it is 
practically impossible for young people 
to have a dance on the East Side except 
in places where the bar invites. There 
will also be separate dining rooms for 
smokers and non-smokers, and in the 
winter an open fire place with glowing 
logs will add to the general comfort, 
while in summer meals will be served on 
the roof. The enterprise will be strict- 
ly non-sectarian, but the large hall can 
be rented for purposes of worship to any 
of those who have no other place to go. 
The building is in no sense a university 
settlement. There is no intention of su- 
pervising directly the life of the people. 
The Social Halls Association has been 
formed simply to erect a building where 
individuals and organizations can rent 
rooms without being obliged to patronize 
asaloon. As such, it will fill a real want 
in the community, and deserves the good 
will of all. ie 


“Farm Life 
and Profits 


Professor L. H. Bailey, in the 
World’s Work, undertakes 
to answer the question 
whether “ Anyone” can make a living 
on the farm. He recognizes the fact 
that this is a question involving person- 
alities and personal fitness, and that one 
will fail where another with similar con- 
ditions will succeed. He begins his ar- 
gument with the apt statement that in the 
city most people fail at least once, while 
over half fail twice; and only about ten 
per cent. can be said to be successful 
merchants or manufacturers. This is 
more than can be said of the people in the 
country; for at the worst not one-half 
of our farmers fail to make a comfort- 
able living. The chances are, therefore, 
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favorable to those who undertake land 
culture. Professor Bailey does not ad- 
vise those who prefer the herding senti- 
ment to individual freedom to attempt 
country life—for, however they may be 
successful in other ways, they will not be 
intellectually satisfied. ‘“ Decide first 
whether a dandelion is worth as much to 
you as a theatre.” Those who cannot 
rise to an apprehension of the beautiful 
and the useful, as combined in nature, 
may as well be content to work out their 
problem in the herded city. In the coun- 
try every stroke that you do adds to your 
own capital ; so that individualism is con- 
stantly developed. In the city the man 
without capital, when he can no longer 
work, becomes a weight on society ; and 
he is made to know it. Professor Bailey 
insists that the farmer cannot be made 
of the man who has no executive ability. 
The average acquirements of an Ameri- 
can farm are probably not far from one 
thousand dollars per year. This agrees 
with the estimate made by Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. Now, the key to success is 
how to use this thousand and have a sur- 
plus. If the owner must buy a piano the 
first year and drive a fancy team he will 


soon drop into tenant farming and then 
become a waif and drift into some cor- 


ner, or the grave. City business train- 
ing is, therefore, not a disadvantage to 
entering on farming, but a direct and pos- 
itive fitting for it. ‘Farmers suffer 
more from lack of business training than 
from any other cause.” Begin with 
small outlay; feel your way carefully; 
keep accounts; and by the third year the 
balance will be in your favor. The an- 
swer then is to every city tenant, if you 


wish to make a living in the country, you’ 


can do so if you wish it strongly enough 
to make a sincere effort. 


a 


We wish to call the at- 
tention of all people in- 
terested in sociological 
and labor questions to the International 
Labor Office, which has just been opened 
at Basel, Switzerland. This office, while 
not under direct Government control, has 


The International 
Labor Office 


been encouraged with a grant of 8,000 


francs annually from the Swiss Council. 
The Labor Office is expected to fulfill 
the following duties: It will publish a 
code of existing labor laws in the Eng- 
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lish, French and German languages, an 
international Bulletin, and an interna- 
tional Annual of Labor. It hopes to en- 
joy the co-operation of experts in every 
country of the world for its scientific 
work. Governments, industrial and labor 
organizations, as weil as private individ- 
uals of the association, will receive infor- 
mation concerning foreign labor laws and 
motives for foreign labor legislation. In 
fine, the Labor Office will serve as a clear- 
ing house for all labor information the 
world over. If foreign Governments, as 
well as individuals interested in labor 
questions, will give their support to this 
movement no one can foretell the great 
and good results that are likely to follow. 


5 


There is a great educa- 
tional conflict coming in 
England, and one on 
which, after this Boer war is over, the 
Liberals are likely to rise to power. The 
law courts have decided that the school 
boards are acting illegally which have ex- 
tended the educational system, at public 
expense, beyond the simple three R’s. 
The result is that evening schools, and 
everything that we should call high- 
school education, has to be given up, or 
the law changed. It is the intensely 
stupid clerical influence, with its paro- 
chial and Church schools, that has fought 
the improvement in the public schools 
and secured this decision. In these days 
when so much is said of the fact that it is 
superior public education that is making 
Germany and the United States crowd 
British industrialism, we cannot expect 
that Toryism and clericalism will long be 
allowed to claim a victory for sectarian 
education. The Liberal party will have 
its turn soon, notwithstanding the fac- 
tions within it. 


British Public 
Schools 


We have more than once 
had to call attention to 
the fact that the provi- 
sions of The Hague Conference for ar- 
bitration do not apply to the South Af- 
rican War. This has lately been made 
very clear by Baron d’Estournelles, who 
was one of the French representatives at 
The Hague. Ina late address at Vienna 
he declared that neither the South Af- 
rican War nor that in China came within 


Arbitration and 
South Africa 
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the scope of the provisions of that Con- 
ference. These provisions have to do 
with disputes between two sovereign 
Powers. But in the Chinese difficulty 
all the nations were on one side, and no- 
body on the other. As a Frenchman the 
sympathies of the Baron d’Estournelles 
were naturally on the side of the Trans- 
vaal, and yet it was clear that the Trans- 
vaal was not invited to the Congress as 
an independent State; and if it had been 
invited Great Britain would have re- 
fused to be represented, and other na- 
tions would have followed her example, 
and there would have been no Confer- 
ence at all, and no Court of Arbitration 
organized. The Baron has full faith in 
the great service to the world which that 
Court, now organized at The Hague, is 
able to render. 


Last week there was given 
The Bach i, the old Moravian Church 
at Bethlehem, Pa., one of the 
most ambitious musical festivals of re- 
cent years. On Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday Sebastian Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, St. Matthew’s Passion and the 
B Minor Mass were respectively given 
to delighted audiences. The first was 
produced in its entirety for the first 
time in this country; the second has al- 
ready been heard in most cities; but the 
third was absolutely new. The music, 
tho Catholic in form, is Protestant in 
spirit, and those who think that a Prot- 
estant mass must be an anomaly soon 
discovered their mistake. To appreciate 
the magnitude of this undertaking and 
the forces at work to produce it, it should 
be remembered that Bethlehem is large- 
ly a Moravian town, despite the great 
steel plants across the river. It was set- 
tled by the Moravian missionaries, over 
150 years ago, and their descendants to- 
day still hold the same faith and practice 
the same rigid virtues as their fathers. 
Since the service of the church is large- 
ly liturgical, it quite naturally happens 
that the whole congregation is musical- 
ly inclined, and because of their pious 
Protestant form of religion, Bach, more 
nearly than any other composer, repre- 
sents their musical ideals. The organ- 
ist, Mr. Wolle, who more than any one 
else deserves the credit for the success of 
the festival, laboriously trained a choir 
of 100 voices—all from Bethlehem—and 


Festival 





50 musicians, mostly of the town, too. 
The soloists were generally imported. 
The church, which holds over 1,000, 


was filled both afternoon and evening | 


at every performance. We have not 
space to give a critical estimate of the 
festival. Suffice it to say that the 
chorus received unstinted praise, one 
competent critic even saying that their 
singing would have brought tears of joy 
to Bach’s eyes could he have heard it. 
The festival was great and noble from 
any point of view, but, considering the 
resources at the disposal of the Mora- 
vian people, it was probably the greatest 
musical festival of its kind ever held in 
America. We understand that the Mo- 
ravians intend to continue these festivals 
in the future. If that proves to be the 
case Bethlehem may develop into an 
American musical Oberammergau. 


& 


It was a saying of the late Bishop 
Young, of Florida, that no religion the 
world had seen, whether Jewish, Chris- 
tian or Pagan, had ever dared to address 
its God in an ordinary conversational 
tone until three hundred years ago, when 
Protestantism took its rise. He con- 
tended that ordinary respect for the Al- 
mighty ought to dictate a special voice 
of prayer. Then we suppose we must 
think of the publican, when he went up 
to the temple to pray, as having put on 
his special prayer-suit, and then his 
special prayer-voice, and we may sup- 
pose that it was in part his holy tone and 
his precatory clothes that secured the 
favor by which he went down to his 
house justified, for God is very particu- 
lar about etiquet. 


The absolute necessity of verifying 
theories by the observation of facts is 
beautifully illustrated again. The latest 
issue of Science shows that the sea lions, 
which have fallen into disrepute with 
California fishermen because of their sup- 
posed fish devouring habits, do not, as a 
matter of fact, endanger the fishing in- 


dustry at all. A critical examination of. 


the stomachs of twenty-five slaughtered 
sea lions shows that they eschew fish al- 
together and live mostly on squids and 
similar food. The California fishermen 
will now have to invent other explana- 
tions for their “ hard luck.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


Canadian Iron Projecis. 


WHILE our iron and steel industry was 
expanding so rapidly, and the products 
of it were invading the markets of the 
world, our neighbors in Canada were 
planning to take advantage of their sup- 
plies of ore, coal and limestone. Of the 
new plants for the manufacture of iron 
and steel on the other side of our north- 
ern boundary we shall hear much by and 
by, for their output will compete with the 
product of our mills in the foreign trade. 
The greatest of them is situated at Syd- 
ney, Cape Breton, and is really an out- 
growth of the older project—devised by 
Boston brains and supported by New 
England capital—for the development of 
the coal deposits of the maritime prov- 
inces. The little city of Sydney not only 
freed the property of the new iron com- 
pany from local taxation, but even bought 
and gave to it a site of 480 acres with a 
front of 3,000 feet on deep water. Al- 
ready there have been shipments of pig 
iron from this plant to Glasgow. Before 
the end of the year there will be four 
great furnaces in blast, a blooming mill, 
a rail mill, and 400 coke ovens. 

The raw materials are assembled at 
very small cost. Ore taken from an open 
cut mine on the coast of Newfoundland 
makes a cheap journey of 400 miles by 
water. The limestone is only forty miles 
away; coal in great abundance is very 
near at hand. Favors of great value have 
been granted to the company by both the 
provincial and the general governments. 
The provincial royaltyof 12% cents a ton 
on coal has been reduced one-half for this 
plant. The Dominion Government will 
continue to pay bounties on pig iron, but 
on a descending scale, until 1907, and 
these bounties will range from $2 per ton 
down to 40 cents. There will also be a 
bounty on steel, declining from $3 to 60 
cents. Thus in the coming year as much 
as $750,000 may be received from this 
source. If the ore were not imported 
from Newfoundland the bounties would 
be larger. The mills are to have all 
the latest improvements and every possi- 
ble labor-saving device. They are ad- 
mirably situated for the export trade. 

A large plant of this kind will soon be 
in operation in Western Ontario, at the 


Eastern extremity of Lake Superior. 
There the supply of ore will be taken 
from Canadian deposits on the shore of 
Michipicoton Bay. ; But the manufactur- 
ers must look to our mines for coal. For 
this disadvantage there is compensation, 
however, in the bounties enjoyed. Be- 
cause the ore used is of Canadian origin, 
the bounty on pig iron is $3 (instead of 
$2, as at Sydney), the scale descending 
during the coming six years. To this is 
added $1 per ton, granted by the prov- 
ince of Ontario. It is expected that these 
mills will have a capacity of 1,000 tons 
of rails per day and will also turn out 
structural steel. Here, again, as at Syd- 
ney, the moving spirit is an American 
interested in other corporations, and the 
capital is drawn in part from this side of 
the boundary. 


Financial Items. 


A NEw national bank soon to be estab- 
lished in this city will be known as 
the United Consumers’ National Bank, 
and will have a capital of $1,000,000. 


....Richard Delafield and Stuyvesant 
Fish, President and Vice-President of the 
National Park Bank, have been elected 
directors of the American Surety Com- 
pany. 

....Fisk & Robinson have refunded 
25 per cent. of the Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna Railroad first mortgage five per 
cent. bonds into four per cent. gold 
bonds. After June 15th the price of the 
four per cent. bonds given in exchange 
will be advanced from par and interest 
to 101 and interest. These bonds have 
paid interest regularly, and can now be 
bought for cash at 10214 and interest. 


' ....The Directors of the American 
Linseed Company have completed an ar- 
rangement for an exchange of the com- 
pany’s stock for stock of the Union Lead 
and Oil Company, each share of pre- 
ferred to receive $48, and each share of 
common to receive $18, in the stock of 
the latter company, of which there is 
$17,000,000, all of one class. Stock is to 
be deposited on or before June 15th 
with the New York Security and Trust 
Company. 
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INSURANCE. 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


THE building of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company at the corner of Wall 
and William Streets, just completed, is 
a beautiful structure eighteen stories in 
hight. Situated in the heart of the 
financial center, across the street from 
the Custom House and the oldest banks 
in the city, and but a short distance from 
the Sub-Treasury Building, no_ bet- 
ter site for a magnificent building could 
be selected. The base of the build- 
ing, of which Clinton & Russel are the 
architects, is of white granite in the Doric 
order, two stories and basement in hight. 
The shaft of the building is of white 
brick, eleven stories in hight, surmounted 
by a capital of white terra cotta four sto- 
ries in hight. With six elevators, two 
marble staircases, a most elaborate’ pow- 
er plant, safe deposit vaults in the base- 
ment for the use of tenants and the pub- 
lic, and with all floors being either of 
marble mosaic or artificial stone, the 
building is of the best fire proof con- 
struction known. It may be of interest 
to notice that this building, which now 
covers the entire area of the property 
owned by the company, stands upon a site 
of no little historical interest. Immediate- 
ly in the rear, fronting what was former- 
ly Garden Street on the north side, stood 
one of the early churches built by the Col- 
legiate Dutch Church of this city, with a 
cemetery attached to it, between Broad 
Street and Smith Street (the latter now 
William Street), and designated in the 
original deed conveying the site in 1690 
as “ Being adjacent to the orchard be- 
longing to Elizabeth Drisius, the widow 
of Dominie Drisius.” There were two 
church buildings on this site—the last one 
was destroyed by fire in 1835. The Wall 
Street front of the site, prior to 1762, was 
owned by Anthony Rutgers, who deeded 
it to John Thurman. He in 1762 deeded 
it to another person of the same name, 
who died in 1809, and the property then 
passed to the possession of his son, Ralph. 
Subsequently the property was acquired 
by Geo. D. Post, who in 1851 transferred 
it to the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Since 1798, when the first com- 
pany was chartered by the State of New 
York, there have been 47 different or- 
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ganizations doing marine insurance, and 
of these the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company is the only one that has sur- 
vived. The folowing data is given to 
show the amount of business compassed 
by the company from its organization in 
1842 to 1901: 
Total amount of premiums earned...... ..$208,505,488.46 
Losses paid during that period........... 120,779,629.96 
Certificates of profits issued to dealers.... 75,068,270.00 
Of which there have been redeemed....... 68,452.780.00 
Leaving outstanding 6,615,490.00 
Interest paid on certificates 17,285,522.00 
On Dec. 31, 1900, the assets of the company 
10,514,740.65 

In 1842 the company was first located 
at the northeast corner of Wall and Han- 
over Streets, where the Custom House 
now stands. In 1852 it moved to its 
present quarters. The Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, therefore, has had 
an honorable business career of nearly 
sixty years; and now that the new build- 
ing is completed, the President of the 
company, A. A. Raven, and his associate 
officers and trustees have our heartiest 
congratulations. 

s 


“ Surplus.” 


WE have heretofore made no mention 
of the difference between several of the 
companies and Commissioner Schofield, 
of Connecticut, regarding the proper 
method of computing life insurance sur- 
plus, because the question is strictly tech- 
nical and of no interest to the general 
public; yet a paragraph about it may not 
be amiss. Corporate surplus, whenever 
any exists, is always a part of assets—to 
wit, the property in the case. Capital 
stock is itself a liability on the balance- 
sheet, being charged against assets; sur- 
plus is similarly written as a liability, and 
is the net difference between all assets, 
on one side of the account, and all liabil- 
ities (stock included) on the other. Cap- 
ital stock is a junior lien upon assets; all 
indebtedness and liabilities to the public 
having been satisfied, stock at face comes 
next; if assets will not cover it there is 
no surplus, and the stock is said to be 
“impaired ” to the extent of the short- 
age. If there is a surplus, it attaches to 
the stock and belongs to the stockhold- 
ers. 

This is true of corporations generally, 
and is true of a purely stuck life company 
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like the Travelers’. That company sells 
life insurance, so much for so much; any 
profits and surplus belong solely to the 
stockholders, and “surplus” is such in 
every sense. But all non-stock compa- 
nies areof a different character,and every 
dollar of their property belongs, in law 
and morals, to the members, for they are 
“the company.” Taking a hypothetical 
company for illustration, we might have 
$2,000,000 of near or present liabilities 
and $70,000,000 of reserve, to charge 
against $100,000,000 of assets, the re- 
maining $28,000,000 being in some sense 
‘surplus. In some companies, most of 
this is held for a term of years specifical- 
ly, and may specifically belong to one 
section or some sections of the member- 
ship. There are technical questions 
which are not expedient to discuss herein, 
but we may note two points: First, it is 
an arbitrary and unfounded dictum (still 
speaking technically) to say that a por- 
tion of these deferred-dividend sums are 
a liability in any common sense; second, 
it ought to be distinctly understood and 
always remembered that life insurance 
does not and cannot have any surplus in 
the common understanding of that term. 


a 
Not So, 


A cIRCULAR of the Fidelity Investment 
Company (chartered by West Virginia, 
operating wherever permitted, and offer- 
ing coupon bonds on a plan declared to 
be the reverse of life insurance and equal- 
ly well founded), states its division of 
premiums to be 20 per cent. for surplus, 
at lefst 30 per cent. for reserve, and not 
over 50 per cent. for redemption, and 
says: 

_“ The above distribution of premiums is prac- 
tically the same as in any Old Line life insur- 
ance company. The redemption (mortality) 
fund is used by the life insurance company to 
pay death claims; it is used by the Fidelity 
Investment Company to pay coupons as they 
come due (die). The reserve fund in a life 
insurance company must be invested so that, 
with its earnings, it will equal the face value of 
the policy at expectancy should the insured 
live his allotted time (an average of about 30 
years); it is used by the Fidelity Investment 
Company to pay to the living holder of its 


bonds the value of the bond when it matures 
(dies).” 


Our comment upon this is that: 
1. Reserve in life insurance is not cor- 
rectly described in this circular. No 
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company ever had or will have such a re- 
serve as this, and no company in the 
world is solvent to-day upon any such 
definition of reserve. 

2. If it were strictly true that by a pro- 
vision as described the “ investment ” 
company could and certainly would “ pay 
the living owner of its bonds the value of 
the bond,” how could he gain anything, 
since, by the statement, less than half 
what he pays in is to equal (its earnings 
included) the face of the bond at ma- 
turity? 

3. The use of life insurance as illustra- 
tion and demonstration, by all or at least 
nearly all concerns of this nature, is spe- 
cious and false. 

4. Let all schemes of this nature alone. 
The more convincingly they argue and 
the more attractively they promise the 
more firmly should they.be avoided. 

& 


TuHaT we have made no mention of 
the collapse of the Manhattan Fire is 
probably due to the feeling of discourage- 
ment or of weariness which sometimes 
follows the sight of one unpunished 
wrong succeeded by another almost pre- 
cisely like it. The Traders’ was a case of 
flagrant: corporate dishonesty, which ‘in- 
cluded making false reports under oath; 
the Manhattan is found with a 98 per 
cent. impairment, and its statements also 
false. There is clearly moral hazard in- 
side companies as well as among policy- 
holders, and that this may increase to be 
a determining factor is one of the insep- 
arable contingencies. Again, is State su- 
pervision worth its cost when it repeated- 
ly fails as physician and comes on the 
scene only as undertaker? The passing 
of time does not dispose of such ques- 
tions ; it only defers them, and they must 
yet be answered. Meanwhile, returning 
to the Manhattan, it may be salutary to 
note that a managerial circular, last year, 
urged the company’s agents to make a 
special push for planing mills and the 
like, and declared that agents would as 
far as possible be allowed “ to do the un- 
derwriting in their respective fields.” Ex- 
perience has proved that all underwriting 
must be held closely to conservative busi- 
ness principles; thus held, it has its 
chances and its troubles, in common with 
other human affairs ; not so held, time be- 
comes against it and will sooner or later 
bring it to bar. 
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Every Exertion 
a Task 


There is a failure of the strength to do 
and the power to endure; a feeling of 
weakness all over the body. 

The vital functions are impaired, food 
does not nourish, and the whole system is 
run down. : 

A medicine that strengthens the stom- 
ach, perfects digestion, invigorates and 
tones is needed. 

What Hood’s Sarsaparilla did for Fred K. Bates, 
Poland, N.Y., it will do for you. He writes: “ I was 
run down, and had very little ambition to do any- 
thing until I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
After I had taken five bottles I felt like a new man 


altogether—strong and healthy and ready for any 
kind of work.” 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
The earlier treatment is begun the better— 
begin it to-day. 





TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Pancy 


BUTTER AT COST. 
Allerders by mail or sctegbons, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 


delivered FREE in Greater New York. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St.. cor. Church St.. - NEW YORK. 
A Sure Oure for OCatartrh. 





Weve 
MARSHY 


CANPARRTI 


Pe Teo Ga | 


——— — 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
: Shake into Your Shoes 





“So Easy to Use.” . 
TRIAL PACKAGE 
sentbymail. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest.allowed on balances subject to drafts 
al 
ties listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stoek Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
cipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 





FRAGRANT 


OZODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25¢ Cc 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75¢ 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


Individual Communion 


~ Outfits. Sen4,for free catalogs 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Box N, Rochester, N. ¥. 


“KODAK” 


Stands for all 
that is Best in 
Photography 

















To the perfection of Kodak 
construction, to the perfec- 
tion of the Kodak mechan- 
ism, to the perfection of 
the Kodak lenses, is due the 


Griumph of Kodakery 








All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent 
Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or 
plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them 
in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The dictionary says 


success means prosperity ; good fortune ; 
a wished-for result. The success of 
Pearline means more. It means 
that Pearline has proved itself 
the easiest, quickest, safest, most 
economical thing to use in washing 
and cleaning. It means that women 
have found this true, and haven’t been slow to tell others the 
truth about it. There’s nothing odd about the success of 
Pearline. It does so much and saves so much, 595 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 


iin SMMMEL GOODS, — ern seve, 
eres Special Bargains, 


Send for Samples and Prices. 
| White India Linen Shirt Waist, Price, 69cts. 
POINTER 2a SIZES 32 TO 44. Add 6 cts. for postage. 


FOR ca : 
WISE et Embroidered Collar Top, ("ss cas) Pace lOcts. 
B cent for postage 


BUYERS. a Special Value in Thin Goods for Graduating Gowns. 
“= THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO., 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. ie 


























> 




















= Dy ISAACTHOMDSONS EYE WATER 


‘ Save a Hair Cut. 


ie taes ox eee t\HOUSE FURNISHING 





fore af hair needs cu 
The largest and choicest collection of. High-Grade 
Coates ni Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 


at home your wife can keep your ¢& ing the home. It includes a full lineof 


neck trimmed and neat a 4 

g “the time. ee a your beard. ¥ Eddy Refrigerators Our Standard for the 

P your boy’s 

B\ Buy Coates “Easy-Run- © '9 past quarter century 
ning” from your dealer Y 
or send for we ~ upd 
circular and prices... 





Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 mules ot ew York Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attentio: 


For Church or Cemetery. LEWIS & CONGER, 


Granite, Stone, Marble or Bronze. 130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
| Send for Hand Book. 135 WEST 41st ST. 


S 3. & R. LAMB, 69 Carmine St., N. Y. Between B i ay and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Start 


—for an eight o’clock breakfast. 
An eleven o’clock start—for a one o’clock lunch. 
A four o'clock start—for a six o’clock dinner. 


This is the time table of a woman who cooks with a coal or 
wood fire. It’s a needless waste of time. 
The woman who uses a 


WICKLES.S 


BLVE FLAME 


OIL STOVE 





Vij 





















































can do her work in one-quarter of the time and do it without fuss or 
muss. She never has to wait for a slow fire; no fuel to carry; no 
ashes to take up. Her meals are better because rightly cooked. 
Her health is better because she work ; in comfort. Her 
expenses are less because the Wickless Blue Flame Oil 
Stove is cheapest in operation. Absolutely safe. 
Burns ordinary kerosene, without wicks and 
causes neither smcke, smell nor soot. 


Made in various sizes. If your dealer doe 
not have them, write to the nearest 
agency of 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
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NOT 
Texel) .(-1 
while you walt 
because there i's 
Tommerelel ai ke 




























Put in cihneitie 
How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice 


1 Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 

2 Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 

3 Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 

4 Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar 
and milk.—That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than 
a minute. 








Absolutely no Cooking 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, 
the specialist, and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every 
member of the family. Light, nourishing, and easily digested. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious, and satisfies the 
strongest appetite. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, 
never the less it is a perfect one. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice 
sterilized and steam cooked. 





Book of tested receipts 
in every package. 


For sale by all grocers. 
Large package 15 cts. 
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Io Safe Investments 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the twelve years with- 
out loss of Pye or interest. ry eastern refer 
ences and information furnished. Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 





to 6% Interest. We have sold 
our mortgages for 22 years 
without loss to any pur- 
chaser. We now offer choice first 
mortgages in the fertile and 
well-watered Black-Waxy belt of 
Texas and contiguous territory 
of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST MORTGAGE 
5 PER CENT. BONDS OF ‘19173. 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given that this Company has arranged 
with Messrs. FISK & ROBINSON, 36 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK, and 40 STATE. STREET, BOSTON, to refund 
the above named bonds into the First Mortgage Refunding 
4 per cent. Gold Bonds of the Company dated April 1, 1901. 
and maturing April 1, 1951. 

For terms upon which exchanges can be made bondholders 
should communicate with Messrs. Fisk & Robinson, giving 
the amount of their holdings and the numbers and denomi- 
nation of bonds owned. 

F. H. GOODYEAR, 
Chairman and First Vice-President. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 6, 1901. 


Referring to the above announcement of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Railroad Company, we would state that we 
have refunded 25 per cent. of the 5 per cent. bonds. We 
now give notice that, on and after June 15 next, the price 
of the four per cent. bonds, given in exchange, will be ad- 
vanced from the present price of par and accrued interest 
to 101 and accrued interest. 

May 24, 1901. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 
36 Nassau St., NEW YORK, and 40 State St,, BOSTON, 








ATLANTIC 
TRUST GO. 


Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus, $1,000,000. 


Has removed to its new office 
in the 








Atlantic 
Building, 


} Cor. of Wall & William Streets 

















HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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American Linseed Co., 


New Yor«k, May 20, 1901. 
To the Stockholders of the 
AMERICAN LINSEED COMPANY: 

The Board of Directors are pleased to report to 
the stockholders that after mature consideration and 
deliberation a most desirable arrangement has been 
effected for an exchange of the stock of the AMERI- 
CAN LINSEED COMPANY for the stock of the 
UNION LEAD AND OIL COMPANY. 

The capital stock of the Union Lead and Oil Com- 
pany, including that necessary to acquire all the 
capital stock of the American Linseed Company on 
the terms hereinafter mentioned, to be Seventeen 
Million Dollars ($17,000,000), said stock being all 
of one class Common Capital Stock, one hundred and 
seventy thousand (170,000) shares, of one hundred 
dollars ($100) each. 

The stock of the American Linseed Company shall 
be deposited under the agreement—copies of which 
are on file with the depositaries hereinafter men- 
tioned—to be exchanged for the stock of the Union 
Lead and Oil Company on the following basis or 
terms: 

Each share of the Preferred Stock of the 
American Linseed Company shall receive Forty- 
eight Dollars ($48) in the stock of the Union 
Lead and Oil Company. 

Each share of the Common Stock of the Amer- 
ican Linseed Company shall receive Eighteen 
Dollars ‘$18: in the stock of the Union Lead and 
Oil Company. 

The Union Lead and Oil Company reserves the 
right to refuse to make such exchange unless there 
is deposited for such exchange two-thirds (2-8) of 
each class of stock of the American Linseed Company. 

The holders of large amounts of the stock of the 
American Linseed Company have already signified 
their approval of the arrangement, and your Board 
of Directors urge the prompt acceptance thereof by 
the balance of the stockholders. 

Certificates of stock, duly and regularly assigned 
and endorsed in blank, duly witnessed, with proper 
revenue stamps attached for transfer, should be de- 
posited with the NEW YORK SECURITY AND 
TRUST COMPANY, NO. 46 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, or the ILLINOIS TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, CITY OF CHICAGO, upon 
deposit of which transferable receipts will be issued, 
exchangeable for the stock of the Union Lead and 
Oil Company upon the consummation of ‘the arrange- 
ment. 

DEPOSITS MUST BE MADE ON OR BE- 
FORE THE 5TH DAY OF JUNE, 1901, after 
which date no deposits will be received except in 
the discretion of the Board of Directors of the Union 
Lead and Oil Company and on such terms as they 
may prescribe. 

By authority of the Board of Directors, 

GUY G. MAJOR, President. 


NEw York, May 20, 1901. 
To the Stockholders of the 
AMERICAN LINSEED COMPANY: 

The undersigned, stockholders of the AMERICAN 
LINSEED COMPANY, having carefully considered 
the proposed arrangement between the stockholders 
of the American Linseed Company and the Union 
Lead and Oj! Company, have decided to exchange 





our stock as per said arrangement for the stock of 
the Union Lead and Oi] Company. 

We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
arrangement will decrease expenses and lower the 
cost of manufacture, resulting in- larger net earnings 
applicable to dividends. J 

Inasmuch as the Union Lead and Oil Company 
have reserved the right to refuse to make such ex- 
change unless two-thirds (2-3) of each class of stock 
of the American Linseed Company is deposited, we 
urge the prompt deposit of your stock. 

Faithfully yours, 


GUY G. MAJOR, 
FRANK H. RAY, 
WILLIAM P. ORR, 
AUGUSTUS N. EDDY, 
JOHN I, SEVERANCE, 
GOMER E. HIGHLEY, 
GEORGE G. METZGER, 
JOHN W. HIRST, 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
JOHN W. DANIELS. 





IN WHAT 
SHALL L INVEST 


Surely a vexing question, but we 
can help you solve it. Our rec- 
ommendations are absolutely im- 

artial. We deal in high class 
Coane paying securities exclu- 
sively. Our list contains many 
valuable suggestions. Write for it, 


BOST«< 


VEW YO 
| VON p 


I Ow ob GAY & Co. 





BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 


Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above Appli ‘cation. 


Securities. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bask of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 
Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCOS for use in ~ 
EUROPE and the EAST. and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


WHHsSTHRIN 
TGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. EF, GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mase. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, . CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7 000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TH THAR. 


DIVIDENDS AND ELECTIONS 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Mills Building, 15 ies oun 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH Frye 
of the Pacific Mail Steam: 





w York, May 15, 1901. 
MEETING Of stockholders 
be held at the office of 
, in the City of New 
* besween the hours 


at 12 o’clovk noon, an 


st, 1961 
o'clock A. M. ee, i Somat 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
New York, May 8th, 1901. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE ($8.00) DOLLARS per Share 
lst, 10 to the Share- 


cl bus! 3 also an 
extra dividend of ONE (a1 00) DOLLAR r Share out | ‘the earn- 
ings of the Company from its a 


HAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 


Office Southern Pacific Company, 


23 BROAD STREET (MILLS BUILING). 


Coupons due June ist from the following bonds will be 
paid on and after that date at this office : 


Central Pacific Rwy. Co. 844% Mortgage Bonds. 


Southern Pacific Co. 4% Bonds (Central Pacific Stock Col- 
lateral) 


“EDO Harrisburg & San Antonio Rwy. 2d Mortgage 
. Div. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


The United States Leather Company, 


26-28 Ferry St., New York, May 2ist, 1901. 

A DIVIDEND OF $1.50 PER SHARE on its Preferred Stock 
has this es been declared by the Board of Directors of this Com- 
pene payable July 1st, 

e transfer books of Preferred Stock will close June 15th 


at 12 M., and reopen July 2d. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
, THE 1801 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES = = = 23;920,986.53 


SURPLUS fem! eh eee: ale 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 

















1851 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS 0.0. ..sscccccceees cecscceess Bl 737 750,082.80 
LIABILITIES..........ccceeeseeeee «--- 15,984,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 








ASSETS, Jan. 1,190)... 
LIABILITIES. . . .« 


$30,924,972.4! 
27,881,474-14 
$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casu distributions pald upon all policies. 

Every policy has endo: thereon the cash surrender and paid 

up insurance values to which the insured ‘s entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the company" 8 Ottice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Young Men or Women. 


Any young man or woman who is thinking of 
taking a policy of life insurance should write the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., of New 
York, giving age, amount of money which they 
can safely spend each year, and ask them for 
their advice, as to the most desirable form of a 
life insurance policy in their company. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT sonteasnsogsi 
Capital Stock all cash 


Re-Insurance Reserve..cccessccecsese 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus.ece. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901.... ssceeee sinietnaes 84,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


POO CCOeeOese Bese esenaeeesearese® 





‘The Independent 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants: 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, + - NEW YORK. 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bork 


agth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, rgor. 


Cash Capital, - - = $4,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, - - = 3,408,569.64 
NetSurplu, - - - - 4,267,731.70 


“TOTAL ASSETS, - $8,676,281.34 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-firat 
Annual Statement, 


° $500,000.00 
for re-insurance and aii other claims... cocccocce 1,729, 708.58 
Surplus over ali Liabilities.... . ..cccceceeee e0rcpecece oo §=2A7, 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 ..$2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, oi 
F. B. ALLEN, - 
J. B. PIERCE, - - 
L. B. BRAINERD, - 
L, F. MIDDLEBROOK, 


Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 


Y and paid to the hold 





OFFICE OF THK 


AT LAN TIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


*New Y coy eee. 
conitormity with the ‘the Charter of the Com. 


pany, fubmit the Bait the folowine Stone See See 


Premiums she frm ist January, 
“1900, to Bist Sane abers e-+ $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies 


oom cles not marked of “ist Jan- cam i 
uary, FR, a i edi pp SNE 2 796.25 


Inert re the year $346,028.89 
0: e' 

Rent received ine 

during th: 


e year 23,833.36 $369,862.25 





and 
% psp itt SRN 


. 7, ° 
15 Roibor.oe $1,367,640.05 








The Com: mepeny san See £6 liowing Asseta, viz.° 


United States and State of New York 
o 


; an 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William Streets, cost. 


622,873.89 


4ue the Company.... 78,000 00 1,747,873.59 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 
one 
under ies ‘0 
countries 4 a re bw eren 
Cash in Bank.. 


153,454.53 
«+00, 514-740.05 


Amount, ......-++ 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding coreihenass of of — 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their le 

on and after Tuesday 

onrhe ou utstanding ce 








and after Tuesday, th: 
—— thereon aoe 
cancelled. 
ait end of 4 per cont. Staslenas on the pe saber, 
ore of the Com ‘or the year en December, 
fox which certificater wi will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


th of ext. 
“By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary: 
TRUSTEES. 


inck, W'iliam E. D 








Joseph H. ce 


$20 eG. DeF 
James 6. De ‘orest, 
A. A. eaven. President. 
KF. A. PARSONS. Vice-Pren’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres't. 


BINDERS [220% thirteen copies of Tax let 


PENDENT can be furnished by us a 
the rate of 85 centa each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Leander N. 
Clifford. A. Hand, 
cee 1 &22 Be 

ba eg dae Wiliam G. Sturges 











